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This marks the second issue of Stammbaum since 
its affıliation with the Leo Baeck Institute. It also 
marks what everyone on the journal’s advisory board 
hopes will be the continuation of a long and sustained 
effort to further the cause of German-Jewish 
genealogical research. 

In this issue we present a diverse array of articles 
by several steady contributors. And, for the first time, 
we include a piece by LBI Board Member and 
longtime genealogist Hans George Hirsch. 

George Arnstein, a prodigious researcher, offers 
two articles. In one he traces the Einstein family of 
Buchau. Readers of this article will leam of Albert 
Einstein’s roots in the little town nestled in the 
Swabian region. Also, in a follow-up to his article in 
the last issue of Stammbaum, George provides readers 
with additional material on  German-Jewish 
cemeteries in present-day Germany. 

Hans George Hirsch traces the ancestry of his 
late wife’s roots in Nürnberg and, in so doing, refutes 
the earlier conclusions of a distinguished German- 
Jewish historian. The lesson of his article is simple: 
never accept at face value suppositions and 
assertions by “authorities” when common sense 
suggests another conclusion. Thea Skyte, a 
genealogist from the United Kingdom whose 
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byline has appeared in several earlier issues of this 
journal, provides a fascinating vignette of the 
education of Jewish children in 19” century Bavaria. 
And Harry Katzman describes the Aufbau obituary 
indexing project and issues a call for volunteers to aıd 
in its implementation.' 

Karen Franklin, the LBl’s Director of Familv 
Research, provides readers with a list of archivists and 
historians affiliated with various Jewish collections 
mainly in Germany and Austria. Peter Lande, a 
veteran genealogist, sheds new light on records from 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp 

Dr. Frank Mecklenburg, Chief Archivist at the 
Leo Baeck Institute and a close collaborator in the 
production of Stammbaum, offers interesting insights 
into the life of Jüdische Familien-Forschung, the 
Berlin predecessor of Stammbaum. Frank also gives 
us an overview of the items of Jewish interest housed 
in the archives of the former East Germany. 

Finally, I pay tribute to eight genealogists of the 
past who made important contributions to German- 
Jewish family history. In addition, this issue includes 
an adaptation of an earlier lecture I gave on the basics 
of German-Jewish genealogy. 

Claus W. Hirsch 
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PIONEERS AND IMPORTANT NAMES IN GERMAN-JEWISH GENEALOGY 


By Claus W. Hirsch 


tudents of gencalogy are deeply indebted to a 

number of men who did a great deal to advance 

the field. Whatever their backgrounds, these 
men left a legacy by which we profit in our present- 
day research. | selected eight names for this listı , 
using two criteria: (1) the person played a key role in 
founding or operating an institution specifically 
directed to gencalogy and/or (2) hc created a large 
body of family trees or published texts which arc 
available to the serious researcher. 


Bernhard Brilling (1906-1987) is easily the 
most prolific name to appear in this article. Brilling, 
whose father was a cantor and tcacher, was born in 
Tremessen, Posen. He trained for the rabbinate and 
received a Ph.D. degree. Between 1927 and 1939, he 
served first as a volunteer and then as archivist of the 
Breslau Jewish Community. After several months of 
internment in Buchenwald, Rabbi Brilling emigrated 
to Palestine in 1939. He returned to Germany in 1957 
and lived there for the next three decades, affiliated 
with the Institutum Judaicum of the University of 
Muenster. Hc won the Leo Bacck Prize in 1980-81. 

While Brilling made many contributions to 
Germania Judaica and the Encyclopedia Judaica, the 
list of his individually published works in awesome. 
The Lexikon deutsch-füdischer Autoren (K.G. Saur, 
1996) lists 159 citations. In rescarching this article, I 
found seven of his works available in the Jewish 
Division of the New York Public Library, By 
comparison, the LBI in New York has 57 of his 
publications. 


Brilling is probably best known for his work on 
the Jewish community of Breslau, but his prodigious 
output also covers the communities of Dorstfcld, 
Emden, Herford, Hindenburg, Padberg and 
Westphalia. This consummatce  scholar—rabbi, 
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archivist, historian, genealogist—seemed to have a 
fascination with Jewish goldsmiths and book printers. 
On the former trade he published works dealing with 
practitioners in Berlin, Bueckenburg, East Prussian 
and Silesia. He also surveyed the ficld of Jewish book 
printers in such towns as Altona and Frankfurt am 
Main Family historians also would do well to seck 
out Bnilling’s writings on the gravestoncs of Sikesia. 


The massive collection which Dr. Bemhard 
Brilling left behind is housed in the Jewish Museum in 
Frankfurt, awaiting detailed cataloging 
Arthur Czellitzer (1871-1943). Bom in Breslau, he 
was a physician who practiced ophthalmology in 
Berlin for many years. The good doctor, however, 
still found time to serve as president of the 
Gesellschaft für jüdische Familienforschung and as 
editor of „Juedische Familien-Forschung (Jewish 
Family Rescarch), the quarterly journal which was 
published between 1924 and 1938, 


Dr. Czellitzer also authored Mein Stammbaum: 
Eine Grenealogische Anleitung für Deutsche Juden, a 
40-page guide to German-Jewish genealogy, and 
Unser Archiv 1928-1932, a collection of offprints of 
the quarterly journal. 


Albert J. Phicbig’, who served as Czellitzer’s 
young assistant on the joumal (see Mecklenburg 
article, this issue), remembers moctings of the 
genealogical socicty at the doctor’s Berlin home, 
where “tca was served from a colossal samovar.” 


Near the outbreak of World War Il, Czellitzer 
fled to Breda, Holland with his wife and youngest 
daughter. When the Nazis invaded the country, the 
women were rescued on a British batticship. Hc was 
not so lucky and was deported to the concentration 
camp in Sobibor, where he was killed in 1943 


Shlomo Ettlinger (1889-C.1965) was born in 
Frankfurt/Main and trained as a lawyer. He was 
associated with his fatber-in-law and apparentiy did 
well financially. Still, he and his family emigrated to 
Palestine, where he became obsessed with gencalogy 
[does this sound familiar?]. For the next quarter 
century, Ettlinger copied Jewish community records 
from originals at the Stadtarchiv Frankfurt am Main.’ 
Clearly this was a man who knew the meaning of the 
word “patience”! 

The product of Ettlinger’s labors is a massive 
collection of vital statistics on the Jews of Frankfurt 
from 1241-1824. Some information is also available 
for the periods 1812-1830 and for the period “after 
1830.” There are 32 bound volumes of data, which 
Ettlinger named Ele Toldot (These are the 
Generations), but which are more commonly called 
Ele Toledo. Several additional volumes contain 
information on baptized Jews and miscellaneous 
information. It would be hard to exaggerate what a 
gold mine this is to Jews with Frankfurt ancestry, as it 
enables researchers to trace ancestries for ten or more 
generations with little effort. 

Copies of this invaluable collection may be found 
in the Frankfurt city archives and in the Central 
Archives of the Jewish People in Jerusalem. Thanks 
to the generous and persistent efforts of genealogist 
and LBI Trustee Hans Hirsch, there is also a complete 
set of Ele Toledot at the Leo Baeck: Institute in New 
York. Another genealogical study by Eittlinger, Die 
Vorfahren der Kinder Eitlinger, a history of the 
Ettlinger family, also is available at the LBI. 


Jacob Jacobson (1888-1968) was bom in Schrimm 
(now Srem, Poland). His father, Moses Jacobson 
(1853-6.1930) was a rabbi in Schrimm and Gnesen 
and his grandfather, Marcus Hirsch (1833-1907), was 
the chief rabbi of Prague and Hamburg. 

While Jacobson trained as a historian and 
archivist, he is best known as director of the 
Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden (Comprehensive 
Archives of German Jewry). Jacobson headed the 
organization from 1920 to 1939, when it was seized 
by the Gestapo and continued as a division of the 
Reichssippenamt (State Genealogical Council). 

Through Jacobson’s valiant cfforts, much of the 
voluminous material in the Gesamtarchiv was copied 
by him by _hand and preserved for future use. Thus, 
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the LBI has 18 linear feet of material gathered by this 
genealogist. The list is almost endless, but contains 
such items as Berlin records for the 18® and 19" 
centurics (census and cemetery lists, tombstone 
inscriptions, rabbinical court decisions). There arc 
also items for dozens of communities in Central 
Europe containing mohel books, censuses, vital 
registers and cemetery lists for such towns as 
Allersheim, Breslau, Danzig, Dresden, Düsseldorf, 
Flatow, both Frankfurts, Fürth, Gnesen, Halberstadt, 
Hanover, Königsberg, Marburg, Schwerin and 
Warthe, among others. 


The LBI has a 39-page inventory list of the 
Jacobson archives and a description of the material 
also appears in Catalog of the Archival Collections of 
the LBI ().C.B. Mohr, 1990). 


At the outbreak of World War Il, Jacobson’s wife 
and son fled to England. He stayed behind and was 
deported to Theresienstadt in 1943. He emigrated to 
Great Britain in 1945 and died in Bad Neuenahr in 
1968. 


John Henry Richter (1919-1994) — Richter was born 
in Vienna and emigrated to the United States in 1941. 
He studied library science at the University of 
California at Berkeley before going to work for the 
Library of Congress from 1950-1956. Thereafter he 
served as librarian at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor, where he died in 1994. 

Richter had a very strong interest in family history 
and pursued this hobby with a vengeancee. He 
prepared many family trees, all of which are available 
for use at the LBI in New York. In addition, his estate 
bequeathed to the LBI some 30 linear feet of his 
research papers. These are not presently accessible. 
What is very much available, however, is an 
impressive collection of family troes, including those 
of Simon Menachem Neisser of Katscher (Upper 
Silesia) 1730-1990, the Cohn family of Nakel (Posen) 
1710-1990, the Neumann-Oppenheim families of 
Pyritz (Pomerania) and Berlin 1660-1990, and others. 
Also in the LBI’s possession is a copy of a 19-page 
typescript “About Some Problems in Rabbinic 
Genealogies.” This learned document appeared in an 
earlier issue of Avotaynu, which over time also 
published other articles by Richter. 


Berthold Rosenthal (1875-1957) - Rosenthal was 
born in Liedolsheim, Baden, and later became an 
authority on the history of Baden Jewry. After being 
dismissed as a teacher in the Jewish school in 
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Mannheim in the mid-1930s, he turned to genealogy to 
eam a living. In this he proved to be a productive and 
precise practitioner, his family gave some six linear 
feet of rescarch material to the LBI (New York), 
including 20 articles about Jewish topics, 31 
newspaper articles, 36 articles about Mannheim and 
fourteen joumal articles. 


The 62 family trees prepared by Rosenthal are 
mostly for families in the Mannheim area, with many 
pedigroe charts dating as far back as 1450. These are 
indexed in the LBI’s computer finding aid, albeit 
without dates of birth or death. Still, for those able to 
pay a visit to the LBI, a search through selected charts 
prepared by this genealogist may prove rewarding. In 
doing rescarch on one ancestor, for example, I found 
some old correspondence between Rosenthal and 
another gencalogist which proved to be extremely 
interesting and revealing. Rosenthal’s training as a 
teacher was evident in the comprehensive narratives 
which accompanied many of his family histories. He 
cited interrelationships and the professional 
backgrounds of individuals, as well as commenting on 
their standing in the community. 


Some of Rosenthal’s many important genealogical 
materials were cited in an article I wrote about him for 
the first issue of Stammbaum (Winter 1992-1993). It 
may be useful to new readers to repeat them here. 
The Rosenthal collection at the LBI, in addition to his 
valuable family trees, includes the mohel book for 
Altdorf (1783-1833), a list regarding the adoption of 
family names in Baden in 1809, pre-1810 cemetery 
records for Hembsbach, lists of Jews for various 
towns in Hessen for the 17% to 19® centuries, 
marriage records for Offenbach 1661-1809 and 
various records for Mannheim for the period 1661- 
1809. 


Rosenthal and his wife emigrated to the United 
States in 1940, where he continued his genealogical 
research in Omaha, Nebraska, the place of his death in 
1957. 


Rudolf Jakob Simonis (1893-1965) — Simonis was a 
professional gencalogist who practiced his profession 





ENDNOTES 
1 This is not intended to be anı all-inchusive survey of important figures in 


German-Jewish genwalogy. A follow-up may be inciuded in a future issue 
of Stammbaum. 
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in Berlin, the city of his birth, until his emigration to 
Stockholm with his Swedish-born wife in 1937. He 
continued his genealogical pursuits in the Swedish 
capital and left behind a large collection of pedigroc 
charts, dealing mostly with Berlin and other North 
German-Jewish families, but also including some 
Swedish family trees. Over 200 of the Simonis charts 
spanning the sixteenth to twentieth centuries are in the 
possession of the LBI. Some 62 of these were 
summarized in an article 1 did for Stammbaum 
(Summer 1995). 


The Simonis collection includes ancestor charts 
for a number of famous people, including Albert 
Einstein, Sigmund Freud, Rabbi Samson Raphael 
Hirsch of Hamburg, and the Berlin artist Max 
Liebermann. 1 suspect he did these for sport. 

Simonis was also known as Jakob ben Aron. He 
traced his paternal linecage back six generations to 
Jochim Abram, who was bom in Landsberg in 1680. 
Many of the intervening generations were born in the 
Pommeranian towns of Pyritz and Werben. Simonis 
died in Stockholm in 1965. 


Ezechiel Zivier (1868-1925) — Zivier deserves 
mention for his role in the creation of the 
Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden. It was Zivier 
who issued a call in 1903 for the creation of a central 
archive or depository which would accept 
documentation and older records collected by Jewish 
congregations and community 

throughout Germany. The Gesamtarchiv was founded 
in the following year. In a 1926 article, the historian 
Ismar Elbogen called Zivier the Gesamtarchiv’s 
“geistigen Vater” (spiritual father). 

The enormous amount of material gathered over 
the decades after the Gesamtarchiv’s founding in 
1904 continue to provide valuable data to family 
historians—even if its contents are dispersed at three 
institutions in New York, Berlin and Jerusalem. 

Zivier studied theology and Slavic philology. 
Following the completion of his Ph.D., he worked first 
as archivist for a nobleman in Pless, then founded and 
edited a periodical called Oberschlesien (Upper 
Silesia) and continued the work of Jacob Caro on the 


history of the European states. 


2,3 The author is grateful to Albert Phiebig and Hans Hirsch for providing 
background information on Arthur Czellitzer and Shlomo Eitlinger, 
respectively. 








THE EDUCATION OF JEWISH 
CHILDREN IN BAVARIA 
By Thea Skyte 


egulations “regarding better school 

lessons for Jewish children” were set out 

in 1802, two years after compulsory 
general education for children was introduced in the 
Electorate of the Palatinate and Bavaria. These laid 
down precisely how Jewish communities had to 
operate their schools. 


Wherever no Jewish schools existed, Jewish 
children had to attend Christian schools, Jewish 
boys would also be allowed to attend schools of 
higher education. Religious and cultural freedom of 
Jewish youths had to be respected; religious 
education remained the responsibility of Jewish 
teachers “so that in future by education this, in their 
moral development, completely neglected class of 
our subjects shall be able to take advantage of a 
civilised society.” Christian teachers were expected 
“to instill in their pupils without distinction the 
principles of true Christian morals, i.e. love for their 
fellow beings and mutual respect.” In retum, Jewish 
teachers “shall try to discourage anything that could 
kindle unsociable attitudes towards Christian 
subjects or could perpetuate immoral or anti- 
governmental prejudices.” These regulations, 
however, did not have the intended effect. 

The “Edikt über die Verhältnisse der jüdischen 
Glaubensgenossen im Königreich Bayern” (the 
edict regarding positions of Jewish co-religionists in 
the Kingdom of Bavaria), the so-called 
“Judenedikt” of 10" June 1813, in its last three 
paragraphs, laid down very precise rules regarding 
the education of Jewish children. Jewish children of 
both sexes in towns, as well as in rural areas, were 
obliged to attend school. Apart from religious 
education they had to participate in the same lessons 
as the rest of the population, and would also be 
allowed to attend institutions of higher education 
according to existing regulations. Jews would also 
be allowed to establish their own schools, if they 
employed officially qualificd tcachers, who were 
Bavarian subjects, who would receive a minimum 
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annual salary of 300 florin and who would be bound 
to observe the official curriculum. To study Jewish 
theology, boys would oniy be given permission after 
they had received favorable reports from an official 
Royal Bavarian institute of education. 

The final paragraph of the edict ended “Jews in 
Our country shall gratefully recognise these 
regulations as Our proof of the careful attention We 
give to all Our subjects. Police authorities shall 
vigorousiy oversee that these rules are carried out 
precisely.” 

Effects of the Edict 

In many villages in Franconia, which (for 
historical reasons) had large Jewish populations, 
Jewish children at first attended the village schools. 
Gradually Jewish schools were set up. Teachers’ 
appointments had to be approved by the Bavarian 
government and schools were supervised by an 
official School Inspection Board. The job of Jewish 
elementary school teacher was often combined with 
that of religious teacher and cantor. Teachers were 
often also required to undertake all written work for 
their congregations.” 


The attendance of institutions of higher 
education was sometimes more difficult. Though the 
1813 edict laid down that Jewish children were 
permitted to do so, the edict had also introduced the 
Matrikel laws limiting the number of Jews 
permitted to live in any one village. Apart from 
aiming to reduce gradually the number of Jews in 
any particular district, Jews could only settle in such 
places where Jews had already been resident prior to 
1813. So, until the Marrikel laws were finally 
repealed in 1861, Jews were still forbidden to reside 
in places like Kitzingen, Erlangen and other 
Bavarian towns from which Jew had previousiy been 
expelled. 


In Erlangen, for instance, a Privileg of 1711 
was still in effect. The Margraves Christian Ernst 
and Georg Wilhelm, in order to show their favour to 
Christian Erlangen, had decreed that from then on 
and for all times neither they nor their descendants 
would allow Jews to settle in Erlangen or its 
suburbs, for any reason whatsoever. Foreign 
traders, Italians or Jews would be forbidden to trade 
in the town apart from the period of the annual fair.° 


So, in 1813, when Jewish children were 
officially permitted to attend the Königliche 
Studienanstalt (now Gymnasium Fridericianum) in 
Erlangen, the 1711 regulations forbade them to stay 
in town. As Jewish parents of the surrounding areas 
were anxious to give their gifted children the best 
education by sending them to institutions of higher 
learning, the children suffered great disadvantages 
and hardship. In 1815, two Baiersdorf bovs, 
Salomon Ehrlich and David Aub, son of ancestor 
Lekisch Aub, were the first Jewish pupils to attend 
Gymnasium Fridericianum in Erlangen. They were 
faced with a daily 90-minute walk to and from 
school. Later, Jewish children appear to have lived 
as weekly boarders with non-Jewish families. 


Observance of the Sabbath and of Jewish 
holidays were other difficulties faced by Jewish 
pupils in establishments of higher education. 
Examinations in Latin took place at the Gymnasium 
between 8:00 a.m. and noon on each first Saturday 
in the month. The result of these tests counted 
towards their end-of-year gradings in the class. 
These gradings were very important as they also 
determined whether or not youths were eligible for 
military service. Pupils in the top fifth of each class 
later were apparently exempt from conscription. 
Pupils who did not attend school on Saturdays were 
counted as “Hospitant” or guest pupils, who were 
not eligible to take the State Final Examinations, 
unless they were given special permission to take 
these privately. 


Vuriatliene in } ; 
Regulations were interpreted in different ways in 
different towns. Hcated debatcs among headmasters 
and teaching staff took place, clearly demonstrating 
great hostility towards their Jewish pupils. Jews 
were accused of being lazy, refusing to write on 
Saturdays, etc. One headmaster remarked: “... just 
because of the cursed Jews we cannot expect 
teachers to hold the tests on other days, so that our 
only remedy is to let the Jews be and refuse to grant 
them leaving certificates.” He accused Jews of only 
lazing around on sabbaths and a local rabbi of 
“Jearned citations...that such laziness on the 
Sabbath was G’d’s commandment.” As new 
regulations concerning attendance of a gymnasium 
were expected, it was thought that more Jews would 
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intend to enter higher education. The result would 
be that “either orthodox Jews would give in or, what 
was more likely, that Christian teachers would have 
to hold their examinations on another day, to allow 
eircumeision and foreskin to participate together in 
scholarly contest.” 


New Guidelines for Schools 


In October 1835, the regional government issued 
new guidelins. Whoever attended places of 
education would have to conform to general rules. 
As examinations could be held on any day of the 
week, including Saturday, Jews were not exempt 
from taking these exams or from writing on 
Saturdays and would have to attend lessons 
punctually at all times. 


Prior to 1835, Erlangen appears to have been 
very liberal in interpreting regulations. To allow 
teachers to allocate appropriate gradings to their 
students, twice-a-year examinations were held on 
Wednesdays. Teachers asked the government to be 
allowed to continue the existing practice of leaving 
the decision on whether or not to write on Saturdays 
to their Jewish pupils. If, however, they were 
obliged to obey government orders, they asked that 
Christian teachers should be spared the task of 
informing their Jewish boys of these rules. They 
begged for other ways to be found to do this, 
perhaps through the Rabbi. The government 
rejected this. If Jews refused to adhere to 
regulations, they would have to found their own 
schools and universities and would then be 
unqualified to occupy official positions. Jewish 
pupils were, however, given permission to have 
some time off on Saturdays and holidays to enable 
them to attend synagogue services. 


Further correspondence between the 
government and Erlangen finally led to another order 
in 1838 “that Saturdays’ school work should be 
arranged in such a way as not to disadvantage any 
pupil.’” So, at least as far as Erlangen was 
concerned, the problem was solved. 


It says a lot for the perseverance, resilience and 
intelligence of these children that, in the face of all 
the difficulties put in their way by the often hostile 
authorities, many succeeded in completing their 
studies, entering the professions or becoming 
successful businessmen. 
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Jewish Pupils Attending the Gymnasium 
Fridericianum Between 1815 and 1861 

From Baiersdorf: David Aub, Salomon Ehrlich, Jonas 
and Moses Lehmaier, Wolf Kohn Isaak 
Lohmann, Abraham and Joseph 
Merzbacher, Joseph Seligmann, David 
Kunst. 

Ephraim and Moritz l.obstein, Jantof 
Pfeifer, Isaak Levi 


From Bruck: 


ENDNOTES: 

1 Stefan Schwarz: "Die Juden in Bayern im Wandel der Zeiten” (Jews in 
Bavaria in Changing Times) 

2 Various sources: Central Archives for the History of the Jewish People, 
Jerusalem (CAHJP), State Archive Wurzburg,, various town and village 
archives, Archive of ihe Förderverein Ehemalige Synagoge Kitzingen 
(Association for the support ofthe former synagogue Kitzingen) 


SURVEY OF THE FORMER 


EAST GERMANY 
By Frank Mecklenburg 


hoever is doing family research on 
Wi. within former East Germany is 
lucky. Only seven years after the demise 

of the old regime, a new finding aid is available 
Information is at hand in Quellen zur Geschichte de 
B länder. 
a von Stefi Jersch-Wenzel und Reinhard 
Rürup. Band 1: Eine Bestandsübersicht. Bearbeitet 
von Andreas Reinke und Barbara Strenge unter 
Mitarbeit von Bernd Braun und Nathan Sznaider. 
Munich, New Providence, London, Paris: K. G. Saur, 

1996. XXVI and 602 pages. 


For many years, East Germany did not permit 
access to its archives. Soon after the opening of the 
Berlin Wall in 1989, the Leo Baeck Institute, New 
York, in collaboration with a historical society in 
Berlin (Historische Kommission zu Berlin) started an 
initiative to produce a survey of archival sources 
pertaining to Jewish history. Not knowing even how 
many archives were in existence, the project grew and 
came to develop probably the first account of archives 
in the new states of Germany. Initial figures of some 
200 archives finally tripled and revealed an 
unforsseeably rich resource for historians and other 
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From Büchenbach Zacharias Ickediheimer, David 
Morgenstern 

From Dormitz: Mayer Brandis 

From Forth: Herman Kohlmeier 

From Fürth: Leopold Feust 

From Ichenhausen: Gottfried Aub 

From Lenkersheim: Bemhard Ertheiler 

From Ottensoos Lippmann $. Prager 

From Sulzbürg Meyer Löwenmayer, Bernhard 
Feuchtwanger 

From Uehlfeld Lippman and Siegmund Lehmann 


3 Ursula Müchhoff “Jodische Schüler des Gymmasium Fridericianum” i in 


rescarchers. No such survey exists for the territory of 
the former West Germany. However, it shows 
the possibility of creating such an inventory and could 
figure as a model for future survevs. 


The printed guide, available at the Leo Baeck 
Institute Library and hopefully soon at other 
institutions, allows searches by place name, personal 
names and organizations. The language is German and 
sometimes help in translating will have to be sought 
from the local librarian. The guide is divided by states 
and subdivided by the major state archives, regional 
and local archives, archives of Jewish communitics, 
universities, churches, corporations, museums and 
concentration camp memorials. A comprehensive 
index gives references to towns in the five Eastern 
German states Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Saxony, 
Saxony-Anhalt, Thuringia and East Berlin. Several 
large archives are not included since we are to expect 
separate volumes, among them the holdings of the 
former central archives of German Jews 
(Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden) in Berlin, and the 
central Prussian archives formerly located in 
Merseburg now transferred to Berlin and almost all 
other central state archives. 


Sources going back to the Middle Ages reveal 
different aspects of the life of Jewish communities in 
Central and Eastern Germany. And at the same time, 
it makes clear that Jews used to be part of Germany 
since early times. We find a comprehensive listing of a 
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large central archive for the state of Thuringia 
reaching back to the 1 Ith century. The long history of 
Jews in Germany unfolds with many early documents 
from the 15th and 16th century dealing with business 
and legal relations between Jews and non-Jews naming 
the individuals and the circumstances. Although many 
of these documents seem to be about court cases and 
legal matters, one could probably learn many details 
about dailv life from those files. Documents from the 
18th and 19th century deal with Jewish community 
affairs and more general regulations show the policing 
of the life of Jews. Most of the central state archives 
in former East Germany have only abbreviated 
descriptions in this volume. They will have extensive 
listings of their holdings in future complementary 
volumes of the survey. 


Smaller archives give insight into the affairs of 
individual communities. For instance, the municipal 
archives of Goerlitz at the far Eastern end of Saxony 
contain numerous files about the business of the 
Jewish community including board minutes, religious 
education, and various foundations (Stiftungen), but 
also listings of marriages and deaths mostiy from the 
second half of the 19th century. Some files document 
the harassment during the Nazi regime, as well as 
several memoirs and reports about the years after 
1933. 


The municipal archives in Erfurt, also in the state 
of Thuringia, go particularly far back. Files about the 
settlement of Jews and taxation date from the early 
15th century and other documents even to the early 
14th century. But as in other communities, most 
documents date back to the early 19th century and 
give account of the affairs of daily life, birth and 
death. These items will, of course, be also most 
interesting to historians of Jewish community affairs 
and the establishment of congregational matters, 
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taxes, the administration of the synagogues, burial 
grounds, etc. Naturally the records in the city of 
Berlin are of great interest to many; however, only 
archives that formerly were part of East Germany are 
mentioned here and the larger archives will be written 
up in later volumes. 


This survey is a beginning that needs to be 
continued for other areas. Former German territories 
in Poland and Russia ought to be surveyed, and also 
the archives of former West Germany. It is clear 
already with this volume in hand that researchers will 
have a much better picture of Jewish life at large and 
gain inspiration for research topics. 


This guide book also offers insight into a modern 
dilemma: the entire study was funded with German 
government grants, its publication was funded with 
money from a German state research foundation, 
extremely laudable undertakings for the good of the 
public. However, the sale and distribution of the 
printed catalogue is left to a commercial publisher and 
is affordable only to well endowed libraries, and there 
aren't too many around any longer. It would be very 
worthwhile to make this catalogue available to all free 
of charge by disseminating it via the Internet and thus 
make it available to researchers the world over 
without having to rely on a library and its mechanisms 
of distribution. In an age of shrinking library 
acquisition funds, it is questionable whether all those 
interested in the information will have a chance to get 
to it in a timely fashion. Especially family researchers, 
who may not be near a library able to either have the 
volume on the shelf or that is connected to the Inter- 
Library-Loan system, may not be able to get the 
benefit of this book. We expect several volumes to 
follow disclosing the holdings of the large archives in 
former East Germany. 


ARCHIVISTS CONNECTED WITH 
JEWISH COLLECTIONS IN 
EUROPE 


By Karen S. Franklin 


The following four pages constitute an 
Einladungsliste (invitation list) addressed to 
professionals connected with the 
Arbeitsgemeinschafl' Jüdiscrr Sammlungen 
(working group of Jewish collections). These 
professionals have connections with virtually every 
major archive in Germany and, as such, represent a 
valuable resource for genealogists wishing to 
rescarch a specific region of Germany. 


The Arbeitsgemeinschaft provides a forum for 
small organizations with Judaica collections to meet 
annually to discuss issues. Many of the individuals 
(who are local historians) and organizations may 
have information of value to Jewish genealogists. 
Their inclusion here does not imply willingness to do 
research for you. Our support for and interest in the 
work of these local historians, however, may be 
greatly appreciated by these individuals. As always, 
we hope that anyone corresponding with them will 
observe the usual courtesy of enclosing two or more 
International Postal Coupons with any letters. 


SAMMLUNG Einladungsliste 


(March 1996) 


1. Ludwig Arndt, Gertraudenstrasse 2, 16255 
Eberswalde-Finow 

2. Fritz Armbruster, Haus der Bayerischen Geschichte, 
Halderstrasse 21/5, 86150 Augsburg, Tel.: 0821/3295- 
105 od. 08071/4548, Fax: 0821/3295-220; 08071/8740 
3. Naftali Bar Giora Bamberger, Arminstrasse 2 a, 
70178 Stuttgart 

4. Prof. Dr. Friedrich Battenberg, Hessisches 
Staatsarchiv Darmstadt. Karolinenplatz 3, 64289 
Darmstadt, 

Tel: 06151/165931, Fax: 06151/165901 

5. Dr. Barbara Becker-Jakli, Hist. Archiv/NS- 
Dokumentationszentrum, Appellhofplatz 23 - 25. 50667 
Koeln 
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6. Dr. Ingrid Belke, Schiller-Nationalmuseum, Postfach 
11 62, 71672 Marbach am Neckar 

7. Hetty Berg, Joods Historisch Museum, Postbus 16737, 
NL-AMSTERDAM 1002 CR 

8. Inka Bertz, Knesebeckstrasse 1, 10623 Berlin 

9. Ludwig Bez, Pädagogisch-Kulturelles Zentrum, 
Ehemalige S Freudenthal e.V., 
Strombergstrasse 19, 74392 Freudenthal 

10. Gerd Biegel M.A., Lid. Museumsdirektor, 
Braunschweigisches Landesmuseum, Burgplatz 1, 
38100 Braunschweig 


11. Dan Bondy, Am Ratsheimer Hof, 53879 Euskirchen 
12. Helmuth Braun, Zimmermannstrasse 33, 12163 
Berlin 

13. Edna Brocke, Alte Synagoge Essen, Steeler Strasse 
29, 45127 Essen 

14. Prof. Dr. Michael Brocke, FU Berlin/Institut fuer 
Judaistik, Schwendener Strasse 27, 14195 Berlin 


15. Hofrat Prof. Dr. Kari Heinz Burmeister, 
Vorarlberger Landesarchiv, Kirchstrasse 28, A-6900 
BREGENZ 

16. Ursula Busam, Moses-Mendelssohn-Zentrum fuer 
europaeisch-juedische Studien. Rembrandtstrasse 27, 
14467 Potsdam 

17. Roland Demel, Verein zur Bewahrung juedischen 
Erbes in Halberstadt und Umgebung e.V., Juri-Gagarin- 
Strasse 10, 38820 Halberstadt 

18. Dr. Hans-Juergen Derda, Braunschweigisches 
Landesmuseum, Abt. Juedisches Museum, Burgplatz 1, 
38100 Braunschweig 

19. Frauke Dettmer, Juedisches Museum, 
Prinzessinnenstrasse 7-8, 24768 Rendsburg 


20. Hilde Dittrich, Foerderverein ehemalige Synagoge 
Odenbach, Untere Glanstrasse 2, 67748 Odenbach, 
Tel./Fax: 06753/2745 (Tel. vormittags: 06753/910255) 
21. Dr. Yvonne Domhardt, Bibliothek des Israelitischen 
Kultusgemeinde, Lavaterstrasse 29-33, CH-8002 Zurich 
22, Dr, Brita Eckert, Deutsches Exilarchiv, Die 
Deutsche Bibliothek, Zeppelinallee 4 - 8, 60325 
Frankfurt a.M., Tel.: 069/7566-1, Fax: 069/7566-224 
23. Annegret Ehmann, Gedenkstaette "Haus der 
Wannseekonferenz", Am Grossen Wannsee 56 - 58, 
14109 Berlin 

24. Schwester Johanna Eichmann, Juedisches Museum 
Westfalen, Julius-Ambrunn-Strasse 1, 46282 Dorsten 


25. Ephraim-Carlebach-Stiftung, Loehrstrasse 10, 
04105/ O-Leipzig 

26. Herbert Exenberger, Dokumentationsarchiv des 
”Desterreichischen Widerstandes,” Wipplingerstrasse 8 
(Altes Rathaus), A-1010 WIEN 


27. Evelyn Friedlander. The Hidden Legacy Foundation, 
Kent House. Rutland Gardens, GB-LONDON SW7,1BX 
Tel.: 0171/5842754, Fax: 0171/5818012 

28. Angela Genger. Mahn- und Gedenkstaette. 
Muchlenstrasse 29. 40213 Duesseldorf 

29. Dr. Antje Gerlach, Zentrum fuer 
Antisemitismusforschung an der TU Berlin, Ernst- 
Reuter-Plaiz 7. 10587 Berlin, 

Tel.: 030/38006247, Fax: 030/38006-212 


30. Bernd Gerlach, Lassallestrasse 26, 67663 
Kaiserslautern 

31. Carola Gerlach. Verein fuer Gleichstellungsfragen 
und sozialen Schutz, Clara-Zetkin-Strasse 16. 10117 
Berlin 

32. Nora Goldenbogen, HATIKVA - Bildungs- und 
Begegnungsstaette fuer juedische Geschichte und 
Kultur. Pulsnitzer Strasse 10, 01099 Dresden, Tel.: 
0351/8020489, Fax: 0351/8044557 

33, Eva Grabherr. Juedisches Museum Hohenems, 
Schweizer Strasse 5, A-6845 HOHENEMS, Tel.: 
0043/5576/73989 

34. Richard Grimm, Juedisches Museum Muenchen, 
Maximilianstrasse 36, 80539 Muenchen 


35. Dr. Ronald Grosz, Bibliothek des Juedischen 
Museums des Stadt Wien, Seitenstettenstrasse 4, A-1010 
WIEN 

36. Hans Gruber, Juedisches Museum Hohenems, 
Schweizer Strasse 5, A-6845 HOHENEMS, Tel.: 
0043/5576/77793 

37. Katia Guth, Juedisches Museum der Schweiz, 
Kornhausgasse 8, CH-4051 BASEL, Tel.: 2619514 

38. Barbara Haendler-Lachmann, Geschichtswerkstatt 
Marburg e.V., Werderstrasse 3, 35037 Marburg, Tel.: 
06421/22706 

39. Gregory Hahn, Gregory Hahn Filmproduktion, Am 
Hattigs Hof, Scheppener Weg 10 A, 45239 Essen- 
Werden, Tel.: 0201/405559, Fax: 0201/409089 


40. Mechthild Hahner, Deutsches Exilarchiv, Die 
Deutsche Bibliothek, Zeppelinallee 4 - 8, 60325 
Frankfurt a.M., Tel.: 069/7566372, Fax: 069/7566-224 
41. Dr. Annette Haller. Germania Judaica, Josef- 
Haubrich-Hof 1, 50676 Koeln, Tel.: 0221/232349, Fax: 
0221: 2406963 

42. Gesine Hallmann, Stadtmuseum Schwedt, Am 
Markt 4, 16303 Schwedt/Oder, Tel.: 03332/23460 

43. Esther Hass, Stadtmuseum Kassel, Staendeplatz 16, 
34117 Kassel, Tel: 0561/787-4100, Fax: 0561/787-4102 
44. Dr. Hartmut Heinemann, Kommission fuer die 
Geschichte der Juden in Hessen, Mosbacher Strasse 55, 
65187 Wiesbaden. Tel: 0611/881-137, Fax: 
0611/8811145 
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45. Dr. Guenter Helbig, Forschungsstelle fuer das 
mitteldeutsche Landjudentum Halle-Graebzig. Grosse 
Maerkerstrasse 13, 06108 Halle/Saale 

46. Dr. Ludger Heid, Salomon Ludwig Steinheim- 
Institut fuer deutsch-juedische Geschichte, Geibelstrasse 
41. 47057 Duisburg 

47. Sabine Henschke, HATIKVA - Bildungs- und 
Begegnungstaette fuer juedische Geschichte und Kultur. 
Pulsnitzer Strasse 10, 01099 Dresden, Tel.: 
0351/8020489. Fax: 0351/8044557 

48. Angelika Hergt, Muehlenstrasse 8, 10955 Schwerin 
49. Rachel Heuberger, Stadt- und Universitaets- 
bibliothek, Judaica-Abteilung, Bockenheimer 
Landstrasse 134-138. 60325 Frankfurt am Main 


50. Erika Hirsch, Gedenk- und Bildungsstaette Israel- 
itische Toechterschule, Karolinenstrasse 35, 20457 
Hamburg 

51. Ralf Hofman, Egolseestrasse 29, 86655 Harburg 
52. Dr. Peter Honigmann, Zentralarchiv zur 
Erforschung der Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland, 
Bienenstrasse 5, 69117 Heidelberg, Tel, 06221/164141. 
Fax: 06221/181049 

53. Dr. F. Gil Huettenmeister, Tessinstrasse 39, 72072 
Tuebingen, Tel.: 07071/72317 

54. Dr. Alice Janowski, Institut fuer die Geschichte der 
deutschen Juden, Rothenbaumchaussee 7, 20148 
Hamburg 


55. Birgit Jerke. Stiftung "Neue Synagoge Berlin - 
Centrum Judaicum”, i Strasse 28 - 30, 
10117 Berlin, Tel.: 030/2801-250, Fax: 030/2821-176 
56. Prof. Dr. Stefi Jersch-Wenzel, Historische 
Kommission zu Berlin, Kirchweg 33, 14129 Berlin 

57 Juedisches Museum Berlin, Lindenstrasse 14, 10969 
Berlin 

58. Juedisches Museum Rendsburg, Prinzessinstrasse 7- 
8. 24768 Rendsburg 

59, Dr. Robert Uri Kaufmann, Hochschule fuer 
juedische Studien, Friedrichstrasse 9, 69117 Heidelberg, 
Tel.: 06221/912514; (Sekretariat: 06221/9122576), Fax: 
06221/167696 


60. Martha Keil. Institut fuer die Geschichte der Juden 
in Oesterreich, Dr.-Karl-Renner-Promenade 22, A-3100 
St. Pölten 

61. Monica Kingreen, Synagogenstrasse 28, 61130 
Windecken 

62. Renate Kirchner, Stiftung "Neue Synagoge - 
Centrum Judaicum", Oranienburger Strasse 28-30, 
10117 Berlin 

63. Friedrich Koerner, Bundesministerium des Innern, 
Referat Kirchen- und Religionsfragen, Graurheindorfer 
Strasse 198, 53117 Bonn 
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64. Dr. Bettina Kratz-Ritter, Formstecher-Dienemann- 
Gesellschaft, Fechenheimer Strasse 20, 63075 
Offenbach 


65. Dr. Helga Krohn, Juedisches Museum Frankfurt, 

Untermainkai 14 - 15, 60311 Frankfurt am Main 

66. Bernhard Kukatzki, Laurentiusstrasse 28. 67099 

Schifferstadt 

67. Eleonore Lappin, Institut fuer Geschichte der Juden 

in Oesterreich, Dr.-Karl-Renner-Promenade 22, A-3100 

St.Pölten, Tel.: 02742/77171-11, Fax: 02742/77171-15 

68. Thomas Lehnhardt, Institutum Judaicum 

Delitzschianum, Wilmergasse 1-14, 48143 Muenster 

69. Lupold v. Lehsten, Institut fuer 
personengeschichtliche Forschung, Schwanheimer 

Strasse 133, 64625 Bensheim, 

Tel. 06251/62211, Fax: 06251/62271 


70. Franz Levi, 107 Oakhampton Road, GB-LONDON 
NWT, INE 

71. Dr. Lutz Libert, Berliner Strasse 54 F, 16303 
Schwedt/Oder, Tel. 03332/511273 

72. Heide Lienert-Emmerlich, Harkshaerner Weg 55, 
22846 Norderstedt 

73. Dr. Heinrich Linn, Archiv und Wissenschaftiche 
Bibliothek des Rhein-Sieg-Kıreises, Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
Platz 1, 53721 Siegburg 

74. Dr. Hanno Loewy, Fritz-Bauer-Institut, Walter- 
Kolb-Strasse 9-11, 60594 Frankfurt am Main 


75. Dr. Anna-Ruth Loewenbrueck, PHEM. Institut fuer 
Geschichte, Projekt "Juden in Thueringen”, Nordhauser 
Strasse 63, 99089 Erfurt, Tel.: 0361/737-1482, Fax: 
0361/737-1926 

76. Dr. Otto Lohr, Landesstelle fuer die nichtstaatlichen 
Museen in Prinzregentenstrasse 3, 80538 
Muenchen, Tel.: 08%21124-270, Fax: 089/21 124-273 
77. Dr. Klaus Lohrmann, Institut fuer Geschichte der 
Juden in Oesterreich, Dr.-Karl-Renner-Promenade 22, 
A-3100 St. Pölten 

78. Dr. Ina Lorenz, Institut fuer die Geschichte der 
deutschen Juden, Rothenbaumchaussee 7, 20148 
Hamburg, Tel. 4123-2617, Fax: 4480866 

79. Gisela Lorenzen, Am Langgraben 10, 63549 
Ronneburg, Tel.: 06048/1241 


80. Dorothee Lottmann-Kaeseler, Foerderkreis Aktives 
Museum Deutsch-Juedischer Geschichte in Wiesbaden, 
Spiegelgasse 7, 65183 Wiesbaden, Tel.: 0611/305221, 
Fax: 0611/305650 

81. Erika Maguhn, Salomon Ludwig Steinheim-Institut, 
Bibliothek, Geibelstrasse 41, 47057 Duisburg 

82. Dr. Peter Malina, Institut fuer Zeitgeschichte der 
Universitaet Wien, Rothenhausgasse 6, A-1090 WIEN 
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83. Dipl.-pol. W. Mosel, Deutsch-juedische Gesellschaft 
Hamburg e.V., Rothenbaumchaussee 19, 20148 
Hamburg 

84. Gaby Mueller-Oelrichs, Gedenkstaette Haus der 
Wannsee-Konferenz, Am Grossen Wannsee 56 - 58, 
14109 Berlin, Tel.: 030/805001-24, Fax: 030/805001-27 


85. Sabine Offe, Universitaet Bremen, Fachbereich 
Religionswissenschaften, Postfach 33 04 40, 28033 
Bremen Tel./Fax: 0421/344980 

86. Gabriele Olbrisch, PHEM. Institut fuer Geschichte. 
Projekt "Juden in Thueringen*, Nordhauser Strasse 63, 
99089 Erfurt, Tel.: 0361/737-1482, Fax: 0361/737-1926 
87. Roland Paul, Institut für Pfaelzische Geschichte und 
Volkskunde, Benzinoring 6, 67657 Kaiserslautern 

88. Dr. Kerstin Plowinski, Ephraim Carlebach-Stiftung, 
Loehrstrasse 10, 04105 Leipzig, Tel.: 0341/2115280, 
Fax: 0341/211-5280 u. 211-5192 

89. Aubrey Pomerance, FU Berlin, Institut fuer 
Judaistik, Schwendener Strasse 27, 14195 Berlin 


%.Dr. Pracht, Wissenschaftliches Forschungsrefe- 
rat der Koelner Museen, Richartzstr. 2 - 4, 50667 Koeln, 
Tel.: 0221/221-2302, Fax: 0221/221-4005, priv. 
Neuenhoefer Allee 171, 50935 Koeln 

91. Bernhard Purin, Juedisches Museum Wien, 
Rabenstein 3/21. A-1010 WIEN 

92. Juerg Raeuber, Die Deutsche Bibliothek/Deutsche 
Buscherei Leipzig. Anne-Frank-Shoah-Bibliothek, 
Deutscher Platz 1, 04103 Leipzig, Tel.: 0341/2271-309, 
Fax: 0341/2271-444 

93. Freddy Raphael, Universite, des Sciences Humaines 
de Strasbourg, 22, rue Ren, Descartes, F-67084 
STRASBOURG 

94. Benno Reicher, Sedanstrasse 46, 45138 Essen 


95. Dr. Andreas Reinke, Historische Kommission zu 
Berlin, Kirchweg 33, 14129 Berlin 

96. Dr. Fritz Reuter, Stadtarchiv im Raschihaus, Hintere 
Judengasse 6, 67547 Worms, Tel.: 06241/853-345, 

Fax: 06241/853-695 

97. Paule Reuter, Stadtarchiv im Raschihaus, Hintere 
Judengasse 6, 67547 Worms, Tel.: 06241/853-345, 

Fax: 06241/853-695 

98. Christian Reuther, Scherenbergstrasse 1, 97082 
Wuerzburg 

99. Dr. Monika Richarz, Institut fuer die Geschichte der 
deutschen Juden, Rothenbaumchaussee 7, 20148 
Hamburg 


100. Thomas Ridder M.A., Juedisches Museum 


Westfalen, Julius-Ambrunn-Strasse 1, 46256 Dorsten, 
Tel.: 02362/45279, Fax: 02362/45386 
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101. Sophie Rothschild. Bibliothek des Juedischen 
Museums der Stadı Wien, Seitenstettengasse 4. A-1010 
WIEN, Tel.: 0043-1-535043 1/84 

102. Dr. Karl-Heinz Ruess, Stadtarchiv Goeppingen, 
Postfach 1149. 73011 Goeppingen 

103. Stadtbuergermeister Franz Schmidt, Spitalstrasse 
39, 67480 Edenkoben 

104. Dr. Benigna Schoenhagen. Stadt Laupheim. 
Kulturamt, Projekt "Stadtmuseum", Postfach 1161, 
88461 Laupheim. Tel. 07392/704233, 

Fax: 07392/704256 


105. Prof. Dr. Julius H. Schoeps, Moses Mendelssohn- 
Zentrum fuer europaeisch-juedische Studien, 
Rembrandistrasse 27, 14467 Potsdam 

106. Emile Schrijver, Bibliotheca 
Universitaetsbibliothek. Postfach 19185. NL-1012 WP 
AMSTERDAM 

107. Karl Schubsky. Israclitische Kultusgemeinde, 
Reichenbachstrasse 27, 80469 Muenchen 

108. Karin Schulz, Rutenbergstrasse 20. 27568 
Bremerhaven 

109. Peter Schulze. Stadtarchiv Hannover. Postfach 125. 
30001 Hannover. Tel 051 1/168-4287,Fax:0511/1686590 


110. Dr. Ingrid Schupetta, NS-Dokumentationszentrum, 
Postfach 2740, 47727 Krefeld 

111. Anne Sieberns. Gedenkstaette "Haus des 
Wannseekonferenz", Am Grossen Wannsee 56 - 58, 
14109 Berlin 

112. Dr. Hermann Simon, Stiftung "Neue Synagoge - 
Centrum Judaicum", Oranienburger Strasse 28-30, 
10117 Berlin 

113. Udo Steinbeck, Alexander Haas-Bibliothek, 
Darmstrasse 2, 64287 Darmstadt 

114. Gabi Steinmacher, Im Eichgarten 21, 67167 
Erpolzheim, Tel.: 06353/8560, Fax: 06353/91002 


115. Barbara Strenge, Historische Kommission zu 
Berlin, Sektion Deutsch-Juedische Geschichte, 
Kirchweg 33, 14129 Berlin 

116, Michael Studemund-Halevy, Sefardische Studien, 
Schrammsweg 15. 20249 Hamburg 

117. Dr. Barbara Suchy, Eichenwand 14, 40627 
Duesseldorf 

118. Dr. Werner Transier, Historisches Museum der 
Pfalz, Postfach 1429. 67324 Speyer, Tel.: 06232/1325- 
21, Fax: 06232/132540 

119. Dr. Manfred Treml, Haus der Bayerischen 
Geschichte, Halderstrasse 21/5, 86150 Augsburg 


120. Barbara Treitner. Anna-Frank-Shoah-Bibliothek, 
Deutsche Buecherei Leipzig. Deutscher Platz I, 04103 
Leipzig 
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121. Prof. Dr. Manfred Unger, Staatsarchiv Leipzig, 
Georg-Dimitroff-Platz 1, 04107 Leipzig 

122. Dr. Edward v. Voolen, Joods Historisch Museum, 
Postbus 16737. NL-1001 RF AMSTERDAM 

123. Dr. Johannes Wachten, Juedisches Museum, 
Untermainkai 14/15, 60311 Frankfurt am Main, Tel.: 
069/212-38806, Fax: 069/212-30705 

124. Ursula Wallmeier, Moses Mendelssohn-Zentrum. 
Remibrandtstrasse 27, 14467 Potsdam, Tel. 

033 1/280940, Fax: 0331/28094-50 


125. Dr. Annette Weber, Juedisches Museum, 
Untermainkai 14/15, 60311 Frankfurt am Main. Tel.: 
069/212-33329, Fax: 069/212-30705 

126. Anton Jakob Weinberger, Max 
Dienemann/Salomon Formstecher-Gesellschafl 
Offenbach e.V.. Fechenheimer Strasse 20, 63075 
Offenbach am Main, Tel.: 069/862485; 

Obere Grenzstrasse 162. 63071 Offenbach am Main, 
Tel.: 069/855059, Fax: 069/855073 

127. Dr. Falk Wiesemann. Universitaet Duesseldorf, 
Historisches Seminar VI, Universitaetsstrasse 1. 40225 
Duesseldorf Tel: 0211/311-3020 

128. Christa Wiesner, Kommission fuer die Geschichte 
der Juden in Hessen, Professorenweg 7, 35394 Giessen. 
Tel.: 0641/4912251 

129. Raymond Wolff, Kunstamt Neukoelln, Karl-Marx- 
Strasse 141, 12043 Berlin, Tel. (priv.): 030/6878149 


Historical Family Research in Bavaria 


Reinhard Hofer 


will do research on your 
Emigrants and Exilants in the 20” Century 


Emigrants from Bavaria in the 19" Century 
Refugees from Central & Eastern Europe 
Research performed in libraries and archives, 
especially in Bavaria 


Please contact: Reinhard Hofer, Hütting, Hans- 
Resch-Strasse 6 D-94099 Ruhstorf, Germany 


Telephone and Fax 0049/8534/657 
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GERMAN CEMETERIES— 


AN UPDATE 
By George E. Arnstein 


By way of background: The Cemetery Project 
has been entrusted to Arline Sachs by the 
Association of Jewish Genealogical Societies. It 
covers Jewish cemeteries worldwide. As 
chairperson of the project, she periodically has made 
available interim compilations-for example, at the 
June, 1995 Washington seminar, and through 
participating electronic bulletin boards. She 
welcomes additional contributions: e-mail to: 
sachsWaxsamer.org . 


Stammbaum 6/7, December 1995 carried a 
partial list of German cemeteries, with contributions 
from several persons, plus entries summarized from 
the excellent compilation for Bavaria by Israel 
Schwierz. 


The present installment includes a very few 
Swiss and Austrian items, some corrections, 
amplifications, and many additions, primarily those 


Erinnerungen und Zeugnisse juedischer Geschichte 
in Baden-Wuerttemberg. Stuttgart: Theiss, 1988 
<ISBN 3-8062-0566-3> 


Regional 

BAVARIA 

"Juedische Friedhoefe in Schwaben" by Peter Fassl, 
in Heimatpflege und Museen aus Schwaben 1988/5. 


MECKLENBURG 

"Was blieb....Juedische Spuren in Mecklenburg" by 
Juergen Borcher and Detlef Klose. Berlin: Hande & 
Speuer 1994. <ISBN 3.7759-0391-7>. 


Localities 

AACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Location of an old cemetery no longer is known. 
[Hahn] 


AHORN, Baden - Wuerttemberg, see 
Untereubigheim 
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ALDINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Remseck am Neckar. Until 1795 
burials were in Freudental, then in Hochberg. 


AFFALTRACH, today part of Obersulm, Baden - 

Wuerttemberg. 

Cemetery first cited in 1683 was used by adjacent 
communities, including Eschenau, today includes a 
memorial for WW I. As of 1988 a local 
documentation center was to be completed. [Hahn] 


ALTENSTADT-ILLEREICHEN, Bavaria 

"Der juedische Friedhof in Altenstadt-Illereichen" by 
Gabriele Lischewski, published by Landkreis Neu- 
Ulm a.D. (n.d. probably before 1991]. 


AUFHAUSEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Bopfingen. Cemetery probably began 
in 16th century. When Jews were expelled from 
nearby Baldern in 1658, they took their tombstones 
with them and erected them in Aufhausen cem. 
Served until 1936 Bopfingen, Lauchheim, Ellwangen 
(until 1901). Located above the general cemetery on 
Schenkensteinstr, [Hahn] 


AULENDORF, Baden - W 

First expulsion in 1693. Burials were local, after 
1659 jointly with Mittelbiberach and Buchau on the 
Buchau island. There is nothing remaining. [Hahn] 


BAD CANNSTADT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Stuttgart. Cemetery established 1872 
on Sparrhaemlingweg 24, still exists. [Hahn] 


BAD MERGENTHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today includes Edelfingen, Markelsheim, 
Neunkirchen, Wachbach; all burials in 
Unterbalbach. [Hahn] 


BAD MINGOLSHEIM, Baden - Wuertternberg, see 
Bad Schoenborn 


BAD RAPPENAU, Baden- Wuerttemberg 
[Additional information] Burials were in Heinsheim 
until local cemetery was established in 1881 on 
Siegelsbacher Strasse, about 150 meters behind the 
municipal cemetery. WW I memorial names two 
Jewish dead. [Hahn] 
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BAD SCHOENBORN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Includes Bad Mingolsheim where the dead were 
buried in Obergrombach until 1878 when local 
cemetery was established at the end of today’s 
Konradin-Kreutzer Str. [Hahn] 


BAD SCHUSSENRIED, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Only a memorial recalls local victims of euthanasia 


under Nazis.|Hahn] 


BAD WIMPFEN, Baden-Wuerttemberg 
E. Kahn is listed on the memorial plaque for WW 1. 
Burials were in Heinshcim. 


BADEN-BADEN, Baden-Wuerttemberg 

From 1918-21 burials in general cemetery in 
Lichtental still in use. Earlier burials, see 
Kuppenheim. 


BAUERBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Bretten, buried its dead in Flehingen. 


BERLICHINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Schoental. Cemetery still exists, 
established about 1623, served nearby Adelsheim, 
Sennfeld, Merchingen, Krautheim, Hollenbach, 
Hohebach, Nagelsberg, party Braunsbach, and until 
18th century Kuenzelsau, Bieringen. 1985 memorial 
marks the entrance, about 2 km SE. [Hahn] 


BERLIN 

"Weissensee" by Peter Melcher. Berlin: Hande & 
Speuer. ISBN 3.7759-0282-1. 132 pages with 100 
illustrations. [GA] Addendum from Thea & Heinz 
Skyte: Entrance is directly at end of Herbert Baum 
Strasse [Nr. 45] where there are index cards with 
DoB, DoD and location of all graves in this 
cemetery and most of old Jewish Cemetery 
Schoenhauser Allee. Administration has been 
prompt in replying to inquiries. 


BINAU, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

About 100 m. from the Christian cemetery, the 
Jewish Cemetery was established in 1835, or carlier. 
Also buried there are inmates of the local branch of 
a concentration camp. [Hahn] 
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BODERSWEIER, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Kehl. Burials in Kuppenheim, later 
[since 18307] in Freistett. [Hahn] 


BOEDIGHEIM, Baden - W 

Estimates of burials range from 2000 to 4000 for the 
very old cemetery on the road to Waldhausen; it 
served some 30 communities between Eberbach and 
Boxberg, and as late as 1932 for ten communities, 
including Hainstadt. [Hahn] "Judenfriedhof im 
Odenwald" by W. Wertheimer, in Odenwald-Klub 
18 [1932), Nr. 9 and 10, reprinted in 
Mitteilungsblatt des Oberrats der Israeliten Badens 
I. 1966. 


BONFELD, today part of Bad Rappenau, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Heinsheim and Waibstadt. 


BRAUNSBACH. Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Berlichingen, since 1738 locally. 
Key to cemetery from Mayor’s office. [Hahn] 


BREISACH am Rhein. Baden - Wuerttemberg 

New cemetery 1850 still in use; earlier cemetery 
destroyed in Third Reich period. Earlier burials in 
Mackenheim in Alsace, France. [Hahn] 


BRETTEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burial were in Waibstadt until 1833/34 when local 
cemetery was opened on today's Windstegweg 
which includes a memorial to the dead of WW I. 
[Hahn] 


BRUCHSAL, Baden - Weurttemberg 

Burials until 1632 were in Worms, then on cemetery 
bordering Bruchsal/Obergrombach. In 1879 a 
Jewish cemetery was opened as part of the new 
municipal cemetery. The hall survives and the 
cemctery still is still in occasional use. [Hahn] 


BUCHEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg, see Boedigheim 
BUEHL, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Kuppenheim, since 1833 in local 
cemetery at end of today’s Karl-Netter Str. Partial 
restoration after 1945 and in occasional use. [Hahn] 
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BUTTENHAUSEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Muensingen. Cemetery was 
established in 1789 on the N slope of 
Muchlbergwald with surviving stones. Memorial 
plaque. [Hahn] 


CRAILSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg. Burials 
were in Schopfloch, since 1841 in local cemetery on 
the Beuerlbacher Str. which still exists. [Hahn] 


CREGLINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

SE of town, near road to Standorf, cemetery was 
established. in 17th century. It served Archshofen, 
Craintal, Waldmannshofen and still exists. [Hahn] 


DIERSBURG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Hohberg. Burials were in Offenburg 
until local cemetery in Bach Strasse ca.1770. [Hahn] 


DITTIGHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Tauberbischofsheim. Burials in 
Allersheim, Bavaria, then in 19th century in 
Kuelheim, since 1875 in Tauberbischofsheim. 
[Hahn] 


DELLMENSINGEN, Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Old People’s home established. 1942 ended in 
deportation, or burial in Laupheim. [Hahn] 


DETTENSEE, today part of Horb, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 

Burial in Muehringen, which see, until 1830 when 
local cemetery was established. At Brandsteinweg, 
at edge of forest. [Hahn] 


DIEDELSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Bretten, buried its dead in 
Obergrombach. 


DOERZBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Dead were buried in Unterbalbach, Laibach and 
Berlichingen, from 1850 in Hohebach, today part of 
Hohebach. 


DONAUESCHINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 


A cemetery mentioned for early 18th century cannot 
be located. |Hahn] 
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DUENSBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were probably in Braunsbach, since 1823 
locally in a cemetery. Surrounded by a wall donated 
in 1884 by "Hirsch Steiner aus Schicago (sic)." 
[Hahn] 


DURBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Until 1813 burials were in Offenburg, then local 
cemetery in "Allmend" with last burial in 1917. 
Located between Klingelberger Str. 2 and 4. [Hahn] 


EBERBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Hirschhorn until 19th century when 
local cemetery was established behind the Christian 
cemetery on the Ohrsberg. |Hahn] 


EHINGEN, Baden-W 
No traces remain of the cemetery established as 
early as 1370. [Hahn] 


EICHSTETTEN, Breisgau, Baden-Wuerttemberg 
[Additional info] Before 1809 burials at 
Emmendingen, then local cemetery at southern edge 
of Friedrichstr., a village today part of Hechingen. 
Memorial for dead of WW I names 5 Jews. [Hahn] 


EICHTERSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Angelbachtal. Burials were in 
Waibstadt, since 1781 in local cemetery on road to 
Wiesloch. [Hahn] 


ELLWANGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials until 1901 were in Aufhausen, then locally 
there were 23 burials on the "Hungerberg.“ The 
stones were removed 1943-45, then reinstated. 
[Hahn] "Der juedische Friedhof in Ellwangen. 
Notizen zu Geschichte der Juden in dieser Stadt" by 
I. Burr, in Ellwanger Jahrbuch 1983-84. 


EMMERICH am Rhein, (46446) 

Juden in Emmerich compiled by Michael Brocke, 
Claere Pelzer, and Herbert Schnuurman, Emmerich: 
Emmericher Geschichtsverein, July 1993. <ISBN 
3-923-692-16-1>. Special section on burials 
Inctudes photos by Herbert Schnuurman, 
Hekerenfelder Weg 2, 46446 Emmerich, local volun- 
teer, has been very helpful. Inquire in German with 
reply-coupons. [Michael Heymann, Jerusalem] 
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ETTLINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Dead were buried in Kuppenheim. [Hahn] 


EMMENDINGEN, Baden-Wuerttemberg 

Old cemetery established 1717 has a memorial 
plaque; new cemetery was used from 1899 and has a 
memorial to the victims of fascism 1933-45. WW I 
memorial names 8 Jewish dead. [Hahn] 


EPPINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

[Addendum| Burials were in Oberoewisheim and 
Heinsheim until local cemetery was established 
1818/19 at the end of today’s Weinbrenner Strasse. 
A memorial at entrance honors the J. dead of WW I 
from Eppingen, Gemmingen, Muchlbach and 
Richen. [Hahn] 


FLEHINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Oberderdingen, with cemetery 
established in 1688, several times enlarged, still 
exists on a steep slope off the old Gochsheimer 
Strasse. | km outside Flehingen. [Hahn] 


FRIESENHEIM, Baden - Wu 
Burials were in Schmieheim and Diersburg. [Hahn] 


FREISTETT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Includes Neufreistett and Altfreistett, today part of 
Rheinau. Burials were in Kuppenheim until a local 
cemetery was opened ca. 1830 in "Hungerfeld” on 
today’s highway B36. Also used by Rheinbischofs- 
heim and Kehl (until 1924) and Lichtenau. [Hahn] 


FREUDENBERG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials in Collenberg- Fechenbach, Bavaria. [Hahn] 


FREUDENTAL, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
About 1723 cemetery was established in 
"Alleenfeld" with burials, until 1795, from Stuttgart, 
Aldingen, Hochberg and Zaberfeld. In 1811 was 
closed and cleared, quickly succeeded by a new 
cemetery still in use as of 1970. [Hahn] 


FUERTH, Bavaria 

[Addendum] Old cemetery has greatiy benefited 
from volhunteer Frau Gisela Blume who has cleared 
weeds, cleaned stones, taken photographic records, 
sometimes with help of local secondary school 
students, and the town’s gardening dept. [Skyte] 
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GERABRONN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials since 1737 in Niederstetten, since 1832 in 
Duensbach. 


GAEUFELDEN, TAILFINGEN nr. Boeblingen, 
Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Memorial for forced laborers who died 1944/45. 


GELDERN 

Zur Geschichte der Juden in Geldern und Issum... 
by Ruth Eykmann [married name Benger]. Thesis at 
the U. of Duisburg, Faculty of Cath. 
Theology/Judaistic [Judaica]l. No date but about 
1984/85. Brief section on cemetery in Issum, name 
register for those interred in Gelder since ca. 1860, 
with sketch of cemetery. [Michael Heymann, 
Jerusalem] 


GEMMINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Heinsheim, Fiehingen and 
Waibstadt, after 1819 in Eppingen. Two memorials 
for 5 dead in WW 1. [Hahn] 


GISSIGHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Koenigheim. Burials in Kuelsheim 
until 1875 when local cemetery opened on 
Eulenberg, Tannenweg. There were only 14 burials 
until 1927, which was the last one. [Hahn] 


GONDELSHEIM, Baden - W 
Dead were buried in Obergrombach. |Hahn] 


GROETZINGEN, Baden - Wı 

Today part of Karlsruhe. Cemetery has 13 stones 
remaining on the Judengottesacker on the Werra- 
bronner Strasse. Earlier burials were in 
Obergrombach. [Hahn] 


GROMBACH, today part of Bad Rappenau, Baden 
- Wuerttemberg 

Dead were buried in Waibstadt. 

GRUENSFELD, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials in Allersheim, Bavaria 


HAITERBACH, Baden-Wuerttemberg 

In Unterschwandorf a cemetery was used 1801- 
1879; some 15 stones still exist. Signs point the way 
to the cemetery. 
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HARDHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Until 1875 burials were in Kuelheim, then locally 
adjacent to the modern Kaserne [barracks]. 


HEIDELSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Bruchsal, buried its dead in 
Obergrombach. [Hahn] 


HEILBRONN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

[Addendum] Jews were expelled in 1467, readmitted 
1831, established cemetery in 1867/68 in the 
Breitenloch, still in use. Memorial for 30 Jewish 
dead of WW I, plus memorial for victims of Nazi 
regime. [Hahn] 


HEINSHEIM, today part of Bad Rappenau, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 
Undamaged cemetery served as many as 25 nearby 
communitis until 19th century. Located in 
"Schlierbach" quarter. Memorial to 4 Jewish dead of 
WW 1. [Hahn] 


HOHEBACH, Baden-Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Doerzbach. Cemetery is on Airlringer 
Strasse and includes burials from Airlringen, 
Doerzbach, Hollenbach and Mulfingen. Last burial 
in 1940. [Hahn] 


HORB am Neckar, Baden - W 

Burials were in Muehringen until 1904 when Horb 
cemetery was established on Muehlener Strasse. 2 
J. dead of WW I are named on memorial. In 
Muehlen a cemetery. was established in 1800 — no 
details. [Hahn] 


HUEFFENHARDT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Waibstadt, partiy in Heinsheim and 
Bad Rappenau. [Hahn] 


HUENGHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Ravenstein. Burials were in 
Boedigheim and Berlichingen, then from 1769 to 
1773 locally (which was cleared in 1773), then again 
in Berlichingen and after 1812 and/or 1833 in 
Merchingen. [Hahn] 


IGERSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials in Unterbalbach. [Hahn] 
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ILVESHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Cemetery was established ca 1860 at Scheffel and 
Hebel Strassen. [Hahn] 


IHRINGEN, Breisgau 

Until about 1870 burial at Emmendingen, then local 
cemetery which still exists on road to Blanken- 
homsberg. 


ISSUM, see Geldern. 


ITTLINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials in Heinsheim and Waibstadt, after 1819 in 
Eppingen, since 1887 local cemetery in "Richener 
Buchl." Memorial for 6 J. dead in WW 1. [Hahn] 


JAGSTHAUSEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were local, in Kessacher Halde, then at 


JOEHLINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Walzbachtal, dead were buried in 


Obergrombach. In 1888 local cemetery opened near 
RR tracks on road to Woessingen. [Hahn] 


KITZINGEN, Bavaria, see Roedelsce. 


KARLSRUHE, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

1. Established 1723 on the Mendelssohnplatz, 
enlarged 1756 and 1794, closed in 1826, and cleared 
in 1898, with dead transferred. 2. Established in 
1826 on Kriegsstr. in use to 1896. Still exists, 
includes some transfers from 1. 3. Still in use is 
cemetery with its own entrance at Haid & Neustr. 
41-45, part of the municipal cemetery. 4. Cemetery 
of the Orthodox community, with stones in Hebrew, 
is immediately adjacent to 3. There is a memorial to 
the dead of WW I from Karlsruhe and Pforzheim. 
[Hahn] 


KEHL, Baden - W: 
Burials were in Freistett, then in 1924 local cemetery 
as part of municipal cemetery, still in use. [Hahn] 


KIRCHARDT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Heinsheim and Waibstadt, since 
mid-19th century locally am Fuerfelderweg, last 
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used in 1973. Commemorative stone for victims of 
Nazis. [Hahn] 


KIRCHEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today Efringen-Kirchen. Burials were in Loerrach, 
since 1865 locallv in "Kehlacker." Vandalized 1965, 
1973, 1977. Memorial lists names of Holocaust 
victims. [Hahn] 


KIRCHHEIM unter Teck, Baden - Wuerttemberg-— 
See Stammbaum 6/7, December, 1996 


KOCHENDORF, today part of Bad Friedrichshall, 
Baden - Wuerttemberg. Before 1870 burials were at 
Neckarsulm. Local cemetery at "Mittlerer Pfad" was 
badiy damaged under the Nazis, restored after 1945. 
At least 389 concentration camp victims were buried 
in the cemetery am Reichertsberg in K. [Hahn] 


KOENIGHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Kuelsheim until 1875 when local 


cemetery opened in "Bachhelle." [Hahn] 


KOENIGSBACH - STEIN, Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Cemetery established. ca 1850, today at the end of 
Rhoenstrassc, with memorial to victims of Nazism. 
Three Jewish dead of WW I are named on memorial 
in city hall. [Hahn] 


KONSTANZ, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Established in 1869 as part of the municipal 
cemetery, the Jewish cemetery was not destroyed 
under the Nazis, was enlarged again in 1981, and is 
still in use. [Hahn] 


KRAICHTAL, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today includes Oberoewisheim which did not have a 
Jewish population but a cemetery which served most 
of the Kraichgau [region], including Menzingen, 
Muenzesheim, and Odenheim. Located off the road 
to Neuenburg on the Reimenhalden slope. [Hahn] 


KRAUTHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Dead were buried in Berlichingen until 1837 when 
local cemetery on a height on the old Neunstetter 
Weg. Includes burials from Neunstetten. [Hahn] 
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KUELSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

E of town, on the road to Steinbach, corner Eckweg, 
cemetery goes back to ca. 1600. During 17th to 19th 
centuries serves Gissigheim, Koenigheim, 
Tauberbischofsheim, Hochhausen, Hardheim and 
others until about 1875 when they established their 
own. [Hahn] 


KUENZELSAU, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

No traces remain of the old cemetery which existed 
ca. 1700. Burials were in Berlichingen and 
Schwaebisch Hall. [Hahn] 


KRUMBACH, Bavaria 

Correction of previous entry which suggested that 
Huerben, today part of Krumbach, was in Baden- 
Wuerttemberg. Both are in Swabia, but the Bavarian 
part thereof. |GA] 


KUPPENHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

By 1692 a cemetery existed to serve the adjacent 
communities Baden-Baden, Bodersweier, Buehl, 
Kehl, Lichtenau, Neufreistett, Muggensturm, 
Rastatt, Rheinbischofsheim, Stollhofen. Into the 
20th century especially Ettlingen, Gemsbach, 
Hoerden, and Malsch. Located on Stadtwaldstr, with 
a memorial to dead of WW I. [Hahn] 


LADENBURG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Early burials were in Worms, from 1674 to 1847 in 
Hemsbach, since 1848 in local cemetery which today 
is part of municipal cemetery. [Hahn] 


LAIBACH, Baden - Weruttemberg. 

Today part of Doerzbach, 19 stones recall the 
cemetery. established. ca. 1800 on Rangershausener 
Sattel. [Hahn] 


LAUPHEIM, Baden-Wuerttemberg 

Substantial cemetery, established after 1730, 
survived virtually unscathed and still exists, 
maintained by local volunteer, Herr 
Schelling.Memorial plaque with names of local 
victims of Nazis. [Ted Einstein] Note: Extensive 
data on Laupheim have recently been donated to the 
Leo Baeck Institute in New York City by John 
Bergman of Media, PA. An experienced genealogist, 
Mr. Bergman has published articles on the Jewish 
Community of Laupheim, where he was bom. [GA] 


LEHRENSTEINFELD, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Affaltrach which also lists two 
Jewish dead of WW I. [Hahn] 


LEINGARTEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Heinsheim and Waibstadt, since 
1900 locally. There is a pamphlet about the 
cemetery in local publication: "Juden in unserer 
Heimat." [Hahn] 


LEONBERG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Memorial in general cemetery for 374 victims of 
local forced labor camp in 1944. 


LICHTENAU, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Kuppenheim, and since 1830 in 
Freistett. [Hahn] 


LOERRACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg. 

Cemetery established in 1670 on Schuetzen- 
waldweg was in use until 1902, heavily damaged in 
1934/35, restored in 1945; 20 stones remain. Was 
used by nearby Tumringen, Fischingen and, until 
1865, Kirchen. A new cemetery was launched in 
1891 adjacent to municipal cemetery, still in use. 
[Hahn] Der Loerracher Judenfriedhof von 1670 by 
J. Wilhelm [1932]. "Der Loerracher Judenfriedhof" 
by G. Moehringer, in Unser Loerrach [1970]. 


LUDWIGSBURG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Freudental, then in Hochberg. Local 
cemetery adjacent to municipal cemetery since 1870 
with memorials. New cemetery in 1904 in middle of 
new municipal cemetery, still in use after 1945. 
[Hahn] 


MAINSTOCKHEIM, see Roedelsee. 


MALSCH, Baden - Wuerttemberg, S of Karlsruhe 
Dead were buried in Kuppenheim. [Hahn] 


MALSCH, Baden - Wuerttemberg, S of Heidelberg 
Burials were in Obergrombach, after 1878 in 
Mingolsheim and Eichtersheim. [Hahn] 


MANNHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials until 1661 were in Worms when in Square 
F7 a new cemetery was established, in use to 1840, 
then cleared in 1938. Some 3586 remains were put 
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in a collective plot in the new cemetery, which 
opened and is still in use on the Feudenheimer 
Strasse next to the Hauptfriedhof. Various memorial 
plaques. [Hahn] 


MERCHINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Ravenstein. Until 1812 (or 1833) 
burials were in Berlichingen and Boedigheim, from 
1769 to 1773 temporarily in Huengheim. [Hahn] 


MICHELBACH an der Luecke, Baden - 

W h 

Today part of Wallhausen. Burials were in 
Schopfloch, since 1840 locally in cemetery at 
"Judenwasen" which still exists. [Hahn] 


MICHELFELD, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Angelbachtal. Burials were in 
Oberoewisheim before 1751, then in Waibstadt. In 
1868 a local cemetery was established next to the 
Christian cemetery. [Hahn] 


MOSBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Cemetery first cited in 1559 is next to today’s 
municipal cemetery. It was badly damaged during 
the Nazi regime, now displays a memorial stone. 
[Hahn] 


MECKESHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Wiesloch, then in 1896 a cemetery 
was established behind the Christian cemetery. 
[Hahn] 


MUEHRINGEN, today part of Horb, Baden- 
Wuerttemberg-A 16th century cemetery during 17th 
century also served Horb, Haigerloch, Rexingen, 
Hemmendorf and Poltringen. It still exists. Dead of 
WW I are on memorial. [Hahn] 


MUELLHEIM, Breisgau, Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Until 1850 burials at Sulzburg, then cemetery on 
Schwarzwaldstrasse. Includes memorial for 7 died in 
WwWwi. 


NAGELSBERG, Baden - Wuerttemberg, 

today part of Kuenzelsau, 

Dead were buried in Weikersheim, later in 
Berlichingen and Hohebach. [Hahn] 
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NECKARSULM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Local cemctery was established carly in 17“ century, 
totally destroved in 1938, but a very few stones 
remain. |Hahn] 


NEUDENAU. Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Medieval cemetery. Was used until 20th century by 
surrounding communities, including Heilbronn, 
Wimpfen etc. |Hahn] 


NIEDERSTETTEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials in Schopfloch and Unterbalbach, since 1730 
in Weikersheim, from 1737 in local cemetery in 
"Salmhof" which last was enlarged in 1933 and still 
exists. Served at times Archshofen, Creglingen, 
Gerabronn, and Mulfingen. [Hahn] 


NEUENSTADT am Kocher, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Jews from Stein, today part of N., were buried in 
Neudenau, after 1810 locally. [Hahn] 


NONNENWEIER, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Schwanau. Burials were in 
Schmieheim until 1880 when a local cemetery was 
opened "Auf dem Rebgarten.” [Hahn] 


NORDRACH, Baden - W 

Burials from a Jewish hospital since 1906 led to 
establishment of a local cemetery with most recent 
burial in 1977. [Hahn] 


NORDSTETTEN. today part of Horb, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg Burials were in Muehringen until 
local cemetery on a hill toward Dettensee was 
established in 1797. It includes stone of Berthold 
Auerbach, for whom a local museum is named. [GA, 
Hahn] 


NUERTINGEN am Neckar, Baden - Wuerttemberg- 
-Names of 3 Jewish dead of WW I appear on 
plaques of N. cemetery and also in the old Jewish 
cemetery in Cannstadt [which today is part of 
Stuttgart]. [Hahn] 


NUSSLOCH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Location of an 18th century cemetery is not known. 
During 19th and 20th century burials were in 
Heidelberg and Wiesloch. [Hahn] 
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OBERDORF, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Bopfingen am Impf. Burials were in 
Aufhausen until 1825 when a local cemetery was 
established on the Karkstein Strasse. It still exists. 


[Hahn] 


OBERGROMBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Bruchsal, had a Jewish community 
since 1634. Cemetery served at various times 
Bruchsal, Untergrombach, Joehlingen, Mingolsheim, 
Oestringen, Bretten, Diedelsheim, Heidelsheim, 
Weingarten, Durlach, Graben, Groetzingen, 
Pforzheim. Located on the Eichelberg at edge of 
forest, it was partiy cleared under the Third Reich. 
There is a memorial. [Hahn] 


OEDHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Dead were buried in Neckarsulm until 1874 when 
local cemetery was established in Batzenwald near 
today’s sports field. Destroyed 1938, partiy restored 
after 1945. [Hahn] 


OEHRINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Dead were buried in Affaltrach and Berlichingen 
until local cemetery was established in 1911 on the 
Galgenberg, "Im Schoenblick.". It was cleared in 
1939 and partiy restored in 1945/46. [Hahn] 


OFFENAU, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Dead were buried in Waibstadt and Heinsheim, later 
in Schluchtern. 


OFFENBURG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

While the adjacent municipal cemetery has been 
closed, the Jewish cemetery, established in 1870, is 
still in use. It includes 45 tombs of victims of the 
Nazi regime. [Hahn] 


PFLAUMLOCH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Riesbuerg. Until 1833 burials were in 
Wallerstein, Bavaria, then locallv where the 
cemetery still cxists next to the communal cemetery. 
[Hahn] 


PFORZHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burial were in Obergrombach until local cemetery 
est. in 1846 on the Eutinger Str. [nr. admin. offices 
of the gas works]. In use until 1878, cleared in 1940 
and levelled. Some restoration 1985-88, with 
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memorial, A few stones are visible in the wall 
erected in 1940. New cemetery since 1877 as part of 
municipal cemetery, still in use. There were 378 
burials before 1941. Memorial for more than 200 
deportees to concentration camp Gurs, France, and 
others. [Hahn] 


PHILLIPSBURG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Dead were buried in Obergrombach until 1889 when 
local cemetery opened "Im Sandfeld auf dem Wall." 
Recent 1954 burial. [Hahn] 


established during the 17th century right on the 
Swiss border, vandalized in 1945, 1966, 1970, 
1986. [Hahn] 


RASTATT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Kuppenheim, since 1881 locally at 
Karlsruher Str. Corner Gerwigstr. There were 90 
burials. There is a memorial stone. [Hahn] 


RAVENSBURG, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
The 19th century community used thc facilitics of 
[Bad] Buchau. [Hahn] 


RHEINBISCHOFSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Rheinau. Burials were in 
Kuppenheim, since 1830 in [Neu]Freistett, except 
that Loew Simson arranged for his family to have a 
local burial with a stone dating from 1819. 


REILINGEN, Baden - W 
Burials were in Wiesloch. Plans for a local cemetery 
in 1895 were not implemented. [Hahn] 


REUTLINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
The community used the facilities of Wankheim 
[burials] and Tuebingen. [Hahn] 


REXINGEN, today part of Horb, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 

Signs point the way to the existing cemetery 
established 1760-70 which includes memorials to the 
dead of WWI, and also the time of persecution, 
1933-45. Heavy emigration to Shavei Zion in Israel 
where there is a memorial. [Hahn] 
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ROEDELSEE, Bavaria, Unterfranken 

Cemetery serves Kitzingen, Mainstockheim and 
other villages; difficult to find in outskirts of village. 
Established 1563, maybe earlier. Monument notes 
cemetery destruction by Nazis in 1938. Matrikel 
book covering 1822-1875, kept by Roman Catholic 
rectory, now at Bavarian State archives Wuerzburg. 
There is an effort, since 1989, to record 
photographically what little remains of stones. 
[Skyte]. 


ROTTENBURG am Neckar, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials during 19h and 20th century were in 
Wankheim. [Hahn] 


ROTTWEIL, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Hechingen and Muehringen until a 
local cemetery was established in 1850 at the corner 
of Hofer and Lindenstr. Stones lie flat and are 
weathered but a memorial plaque of 1966 carries the 
list of all those who are buried. [Hahn] 


SCHMIEHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Oldest surviving stone is from 1703 in cemetery 
which served Altdorf, Ettenheim, Friesenheim, 
Kippenheim, Lahr, Nonnenweier, Orschweier and 
Rust. Located on road to Wallburg where it 
branches to Altdorf. [Hahn] 


SCHOPFLOCH, Bavaria 

Served several nearby communities in Baden - 
Wuerttemberg, including Crailsheim, Michelbach 
a.d. Luecke, Niederstetten, Steinbach. [GA] 
SCHRIESHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials before 1874 were in Hemsbach, then in local 
cemetery, which still exists across from the Christian 
cemetery. [Hahn] 


SCHWAEBISCH GMUEND, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 

Location of a medieval cemetery. is merely probable: 
outside city walls before Koenigsturm. Dead were 
buried in Stuttgart. [Hahn] 


SCHWAEBISCH HALL, Baden - Wuerttemberg, 
see Steinbach. 
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SCHWAIGERN. Baden - Wucrttemberg 
Burials were in Waibstadt and Heinsheim, later in 
Schluchtern. No local cemetery. [Hahn] 


SENNFELD, Baden - Wuerttemberg. Today part 
of Adelsheim. Burials in Boedigheim until 1882, 
then local cemetervy NE of Seenfeld in "Gressbach," 
also used by Adelsheim and Korb. |Hahn] 


SIEGELSBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Heinsheim. WW I memorial lists the 
only local casualty who was Jewish. [Hahn] 


SINSHEIM. Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Waibstadt, after 1890 locally, 
immediately N ofthe municipal cemetery. |Hahn]| 
Duehren,. Ehrstacd, Eschelbach,h Hilsbach, 
Hoffenheim. Rohrbach and Weiler today are part of 
Sinsheim; their burials were in Waibstadt. 
Steinsfurt, also part of Sinsheim, shifted its burials 
from Waibstadt 10 Sinsheim. |Hahn] 


SONTHEIM, today part of Heilbronn, Baden- 
Wuerttemberg 

Before 1841 Jews were buried in Affaltrach, then 
local cemetery which still exists on the Schozach, 
Ikm .SW, sponsored jointly with Talheim and 
Horkheim. [Hahn] 


STEBBACH, today part of Gemmingen, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 

Burials in Heinsheim, Oberoewisheim, and 
Waibstadt, after 1819 mostly in Eppingen. [Hahn] 


STEINBACH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Schwacbisch Hall. Burials were in 
Schopfloch, since 1809 locally in cemetery on 
Steinbacher Strassc. Only some of the stones could 
be restored after the destruction of the cemetery by 
the Third Reich. Several memorial stones. |Hahn] 


SUGENHEIM, Bavaria, Mittelfranken, see 
Ullstadt. 


SULZBURG, Breisgau, Baden-Wuerttemberg 

[Addendum| Cemetery established mid-I6th century 
to serve larger arca until Locrrach cemetery was 
established. Cemetery reestablished in 1717 today 
includes a memorial for victims 1933-45. Memorial 
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SCHWETZINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Wiesloch until 1893 when local 
cemetery was opened ncar corner of Bochumer Str 
and Am Langen Sand. |Hahn] 

names Jewish dead of Franco-Prussian War and 
WW 1. [Hahn] 


TALHEIM near Heilbronn, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Until 1843 dead were buried in Affaltrach. 
Talheim, Horkeim and Sontheim then 
established a joint cemetery in Sontheim. 
[Hahn] Not same as Talheim which today is 
part of Moessingen. 


TAUBERBISCHOFSHEIM, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg 

Burials in Kuelsheim until 1875, then local 
cemetery adjacent to municipal cemetery, in use 
to 1939. [Hahn] 


TIENGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg, sce Waldshut- 
Tiengen 


TUEBINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Little remains of the medieval community. Later 
burials were in Wankheim. [Hahn] 


ULM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Stones from two medieval cemeteries were used for 
construction, were rediscovered and are now on dis- 
play: they antedate the expulsion of 1499. New 
cemetery was established in 1852 outside the Frau- 
entor |gate] and was entirely destroyed between 
1936 and 1945. 3 stones and a memorial remain. A 
newer cemetery still is in use, established in 1899 as 
part of the municipal cemetery on Stuttgarter 
Strasse. List of names of dead of WW 1. including 
Jewish prisoners of war who died in Ulm hospitals. 
[Hahn] 


UNTERBALBACH, Baden - Wucrttemberg 
Today part of Lauda- Koenigshofen. Cemetery first 
mentioned in 1590, served a large area including 
Mergentheim, Igersheim, Markelsheim. 
Weikersheim, Laudenbach, Nicderstetten, 
Mulfingen, Hollenbach, Hohebach, some of which 
later had their own cems. From 1880-1940 used by 
Mergentheim. Edelfingen. Wachbach. Igersheim, 
Angeltuern, Markelsheim and Koenigshofen. 
J2 


Located on road to Oberbalbach at edge of village. 
[Hahn] 


WAIBSTADT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

"Am Muchlbergwald" is a very old cemetery; the 
oldest stone dates from 1690. It served some 30 
communities of the broad region. Some destruction 
and restoration. [Hahn] "Zur Geschichte des 
Judenfriedhofs im Muehlbergwald" by H. Teichert in 
Kraichgau 7 (1981) pp. 232-42. Graeberverzeichnis 
[Burial register] Israclitischer Verbandsfriedhof 
Waibstadt 1914. 


WALDHUT - TIENGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Tiengen had a cemetery since 1760 which was 
leveled in 1938 and turned into an athletic field, 
while the stones were used for construction 
purposes. Cemetery was restored in 1945; there is a 
memorial listing the 50 burials since 1889 from 
Tiengen, Waldshut and St. Blasien. [Hahn] "Der 
Judenfriedhof bei Waldshut" by K. Sutter, in 
Badische Heimat 3 (1982), pp. 439-43. 


WALLSTADT, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Wiesloch until ca. 1880, then in 
local cemetery immediately W of the general 
cemetery. [Kahn] 


WANGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Oehningen. Burials were in Gailingen, 
since 1827 locally in cemetery "AmHardtbuchl.” 
Still in use in 1971. Names of Jewish dead of WW I 
were removed, then restored to civic memorial. 
[Hahn] 


WANKHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Kusterdingen. Cemetery established 
ca. 1870 on today’s highway B28 toward 
Tuebingen, with burials from Reutlingen and 
Tuebingen. 


WEIKERSHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Burials were in Unterbalbach. In 1730 jointly with 
Niederstetten and Laudenbach established a local 
cemetery on the old road to Honsbronn in the 
Stadelhof. For a long period this also was used by 
nearby Bavarian communities Busetthart. 
Tauberrettersheim, Gaukoenigshofen, Achelshausen 
and others. [Hahn] 
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UNTEREUBIGHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Burials were in Boedigheim until 1850, then in local 
cemetery in "Vierzehnmorgen." 


WEINGARTEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

[N. of Karlsruhe| Dead were buried in 
Obergrombach until 1833 when local cemetery 
opened in "Effenstiel." Includes memorial to dead of 
WW I. [Hahn]. Not same as Weingarten near 
Ravensburg. 


WEINHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Although there was a local cemetery during 17th and 
18th centuries, there are no remains. Burials were in 
Hemsbach. [Hahn] 


WEINSBERG near Heilbronn, Baden - 
Wuerttemberg--A gencral sanatorium included 
Jewish patients, most of whom fell victim to the 
Nazi euthanasia campaign. Names of 17 dead are 
known. [Hahn] 


WENKHEIM, Baden - Wuerttemberg 
Today part of Werbach. E of village in "Grosser 
Wald" a cemetery began during 17th century and 
was used to 1938. It still exists. [Hahn] 


WERTHEIM, Baden -Wuerttemberg 
Cemetery on the Schlossberg facing the bridge over 
the Main began probably in I2th or 13th century. 


WIESLOCH, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Cemetery at comer Merianstr. and Bahnweg was 
first cited in 1661 and still exists. It served the 
Heidelberg area [Oberamt| in part until the 20th 
century. At least 14 Jews, euthanized in the local 
institution, are memorialized in a plaque. [Hahn] 


WOLLENBERG, today part of Bad Rappenau, 
Baden - Wuerttemberg 

The plaque in the Protestant church includes 2 
Jewish dead in WW I. Burials were ın Heinsheim, 
after 1743 in Waibstadt. [Hahn] 


WORBLINGEN, Baden - Wuerttemberg 

Today part of Rielasingen. Burals were in 
Gailingen, locally "Im Burgstall," 1857 - ca 1900. 
[Hahn] 
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AUSTRIA 


BADEN--The Jewish cemetery, containing 3,000 
graves, is at Halsriegelstr. 30. Tel. (2252) 85405 


EISENSTADT 

Old and New Cemeteries. The old cemetery, closed 
c. 1875, contains grave of R. Meir b. Isak d.1744, to 
this day the scene of pilgrimages, particularly on the 
anniversary of his death. 


HOHENEMS, Vorarlberg (S. of Lake Constance) 

Bernhard Purin, in 1989, published "Der 
Hohenemser Judenfriedhof im 17. und 18. 
Jahrhundert" |The Hohenems Jewish Cemetery. in 
17th & 18th c.| in: Montfort |Quarterly] 3/4 1989, 
pp.232-238. A conscientious listing from various 
sources; earliest is a child, no name, buried in 1640. 
A Jewish Museum depicts the former Jewish 
Community which ended with WW Il; archives with 
computerizcd data in PAF software, Schweizer 
Strasse 5, A-6845 Hohenems [Vorarlberg]. [GA] 


VIENNA 

The Vienna Central Cemetery in the Simmering 
district, Vienna Xl, has a Jewish section (Gate 5) 
and. there is an older Jewish part at Gate I. Tel. 
76-62-52. Those wishing to visit the Wahringer 
cemetery, Semperstr. 64a Vienna XVII, and the 
Floridsdorfer cemetery, Ruthnergasse 28, Vienna 
XXI must obtain a permit from the Comm. Centre. 


VIENNA JEWISH CEMETERY 

The Jewish sections of the Zentralfriedhof are Gates 
l and 4. Gate | was computerized when I was there 
in Sept.1993 and they were working an 
computerizing Gate 4, which is probably 
finished by now. Inquire directly by mail to Herr 
Walter Pagler, Verein zur Wiederherstellung und 
Erhaltung der jued. Friedhoefe in Wien; 1110 Wien, 
Zentralfriedhof I. Source: [Ada Greenblatt] 


THE ROSSAUER CEMETERY, Scegasse 9, 
Vienna IX, oldest Jewish cemetery in Vienna, dating 
from 16th century. Restored after having been 
devastated by the Nazis. Open daily from 8 am. to 3 
p.m. Access via front entrance of the 

home for the aged at Scegasse 9-11, but a permit 
must first be obtained from the Community Centre. 
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Source: The Jewish Travel Guide, 1992; Published 
by Jewish Chronicle-London. |Via Bernard Kouchel| 


WAHRING CEMETERY {10105) Listing from 
History of Jews In Vienna by Max Grunwald 
1871-1953, Phila: Jewish Publ. Society, 1936 
Appendix M (p. 504): "The Generation of the 
Wahring Cemetery". In German, translation into 
English by Solomon Grayzel. Copy at U. Florida 
and SMATHERS, Judaica # DS135.A92 V53 
LIBRARY WEST # 296.094361 G891v . The 
author notes "from a previous generation there are 
represented those beginning with David Wertheim." 


SWITZERLAND 


AVENCHES 

Jewish residents arrived 1826. From about 1830 to 
1870 burials were in local non-Jewish cemetery. 
Since then burials in Berne. [GA] 


BERNE 
A Jewish Cemetery exists. 


ENDINGEN AND LENGNAU: The only places in 
Switzerland where Jews were allowed to settle from 
the 17th to 19th centuries. Originally the Jews of 
these two villages had to bury their dead on an island 
in the Rhine; in 1750 they established a cemetery 
halfway between the two villages where 2700 
persons have been buried to date. The Assoc. for the 
Preservation of the Synagogues and the cemetery of 
Endingen-Lengnau — Verein fuer Erhaltung der 
Synagogen und des Friedhofs Endingen-Lengnau -- 
has published a complete register of the burial sites, 
with name index and arranged by dates, and a 
volume of narrative which includes a facsimile of the 
first Jewish census of 1761. Der Judenfriedhof 
Endingen-Lengnau. 2 vols. 400 pp. Menes Verlag, 
Postfach 5070, CH 5405 Baden. Sfr. 100 (about 
$66). [If you join the Association for Sfr 30/ycar, 
you may buy | copy (2 vols) for Sfr.50. Postage is 
additional for non-Swiss delivery]. [GA] 


ZWINGEN, near Basel 
Majaan 1992/3 has a report of the partial 
destruction of this ancient, former cemetery. At least 
one tombstone is in the museum in Laufen; there is 
nothing remaining.. |GA] 
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GERMAN-JEWISH RESEARCH— 


AN INTRODUCTION 
By Claus W. Hirsch 


The following article was adapted from a 
lecture I delivered to the Jewish Gencalogical 
Society of New York on May 21, 1995. It originally 
appcarcd in the Summer 1995 issuc of DOROT, the 
quarterly journal of the JGS of New York, and is 
rcprintcd here with their permission. Much of this 
material will be familiar to readers of Stammbaum, 
but I hope that even advanced genealogists will find 
one or two new sources of information. Above all, 
it is intended as a primer for those just starting out 
on the road to discovering their German-Jewish 
roots. 

The Changing Map of E 

A series of seven transparencies was shown, 
starting with a map of Europe in /5/9 with the 
states of Brandenburg in the north, Silesia, Bohemia 
and Moravia in the east, and the Upper and Lower 
Palatinate in the center and west. In /648, Silesia, 
Bohemia and Moravia were part of the Austro- 

By /795 a map of Central and Eastern Europe 
showed the disappearance of Poland, with Warsaw 
and Silesia being part of South Prussia. The duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein were held by the King of 
Denmark; Danzig and Posen were part of West 
Prussia. Breslau was in Silesia and Bialystok was in 
East Prussia. 

Europe under Napoleon in /8/0 showed Poland 
replaced by the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which 
included Posen, Lublin and Cracow. Breslau 
remained part of West Prussia. Europe after the 
Congress of Vienna in /815 showed the Kingdom of 
Poland back on the map, but Breslau remained in 
Prussia and Posen once again reverted to Prussia. 

Europe in /9/4 on the eve of the Great War 
showed the expanded size of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, which included Bosnia and Croatia. 
Finally, Europe in /923 showed Czechoslovakia as a 
separate country, carved out of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Posen and Lemberg were once 
again part of Poland, but Silesia remaincd part of 
Germany, and Danzig was a free state. 
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Following the surrender of Germany in /945, 
Silesia was ceded to Poland and Germany itself was 
divided into two parts—East and West. When the 
country was unified in /989, five “New States” of 
the former East Germany became part of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. They are Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg-Pomerania, Saxony, Saxony-Anhalt 
Jews in Germany 

Records are not always readily available, but 
Jews have been in Germany since at least 321 C.E. 
In that year Constantine the Great issued a decree 
stating that the Jews of Cologne could be called to 
the city body, the Curia. This was an honor with a 
doubled-edged sword: as Curia members they also 
acted as tax collectors for Rome. 

In the ensuing sixteen centuries, the fortunes of 
Jews in Germany ebbed and flowed, but Jews were 
subjected to the indignities of the Crusades, ghetto 
living, proscribed dress codes, and exclusion from 
guilds. Excellent historic accounts of the entire 
story are included in Ruth Gay’s book, The Jews of 
(rermany: A Historical Portrait (Yale University 
Press, 1992). 


Aside from commerce, German Jews tended to 
specialize in a number of crafts. A survey of Posen 
in 1800 found that 90% of all buttonmakers were 
Jews, as were over 50% of all hatmakers, tailors, 
bookbinders and goldsmiths. In terms of absolute 
numbers, the most common professions were tailor, 
butcher and furrier. 

Over time, Jews tended to drifi from Silesia 
westward and in general from smaller towns to 
cities. Between 1871 and 1925, the Jewish 
population of Dresden quadrupled, that of Leipzig 
went from 1,739 to 12,594 and that of “old” Berlin 
from 36,015 to 87,262 (although Greater Berlin 
actually had a population of twice that in 1925). 
Overall, about 35% of the Germman-Jewish 

ion was in Berlin by the late 1920s, about 
30% in other towns and cities and the rest in rural 
arcas. 
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Registration of Birtl 

Civil registration of births was not mandatory 
for most of Germany until 1876, when civil registry 
offices or Standesaemter were established. Prior to 
that time the births of Jews were reported by Jewish 
congregations or local churches. For male babies 
circumcision records were also maintained by a local 
rabbi. 


Although most circumcision records probably 
did not survive to the present, many records still do 
exist through the generosity of the heirs of many 
rabbis and mohels (ritual circumecisers). Some of 
these data can also bc found in community records 
or Pinkasim. These collections can be found in a 
number of archives around the world. The Leo 
Baeck Institute (LBI) in New York has several 
collections going back to 1698. Genealogists 
outside of Germany can gain access to hundreds of 
civil records filmed by the Mormons and which are 
available through their local Family History Centers 
(a/k/a "stakes”), such as the one located in 
Manhattan near Lincoln Center. 


If you're trying to trace a recent ancestor, born 
in or after 1874, write to the Standesamt of the town 
you’re researching and give them the exact date of 
birth, if available, or at least a close approximation; 
you can try to obtain the address of the Standesamt 
by contacting the German Information Center, 950 
Third Avenue, New York, NY 10022; telephone: 
(212) 888-9840. 


You might also get lucky and find some of your 
roots at the collections of family trees contained in 
various New York archives. The LBI is an 
outstanding resource: its Rudolf Simonis and 
Berthold Rosenthal collections contain hundreds of 


Marriage and Death Records 

Marriage records of German Jews are 
contained in various U.S. archival collections, The 
LBI archives include communal registers for Berlin, 
Breslau, Dresden and Nuremberg dating back to 
1759. Banns (declarations of intent to marry) made 
three to four weeks before the wedding also are 
available in German civil records. 

Death registers are available for many more 
communities, in the form of lists in memorial books 
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and in tombstone inscriptions. There are still 
hundreds of Jewish cemeteries in Germany. Some of 
the larger ones, such as Weissensee in Berlin (where 
both of my grandfathers are among the 100,000 
buried there), have excellent records which are 
available to anyone inquirng. Some of these 
cemetery records have been or are in the process of 
being catalogued and microfilmed. Books about 
specific cemeteries are also good sources of 
information, although such sources typically focus 
on the most famous persons. 


Incomplete data were not uncommon on such 
records. The age of the deceased frequentiy did not 
appear. But we do know that the life expoctancy at 
birth was low in the 17” and 18" centuries. From 
1600 to 1649, the average life expectancy of 
German males was only 24 years; from 1650 to 
1880 it ranged from 31 to 36 years. 


Old newspapers are an excellent source of 
information on deaths. In place of the obituaries 
which we have come to expect here for noted people, 
German papers typically printed death notices for 
ordinary people, naming all the principal survivors 
and their relationships to the deceased. This will 
help the intrepid genealogist to identify hitherto- 
unknown relatives and the birth order of siblings. 

The New York Public Library has an extensive 
collection of German newspapers, some in the 
original, many on microfilm. Among its large 
collections are the Berliner Tageblatt for 1908-1939 
and Der Israelit for Mainz for 1860-1905. 
AUFBAU, the bi-weekly 
published in New York since the 1930s, also is a 
great resource for tracing deaths reported in the U.S. 
during the last 50+ years. 

Several Gedenkbücher or memorial books 
published after 1945 list those who died in 
concentration camps during World War Il. The best 
known of these is the two-volume Gedenkbuch: 
Opfer der nationalsozialistischen Gewaltherrschaft 
in Deutschland, 1933-1945. issued by the German 
Federal Archives (Bundesarchiv, Koblenz) in 1986, 
it lists about 128,000 Jews from West Germany who 
died in concentration camps. In most cases date and 
eity of birth are included. It is not a complete 
record. The book is available at the LBI and several 
other archives in New York. Yad Vashem in 
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Jerusalem also has extensive files on Jewish victims 
of World War II. 


Name Changes 

Family names in Germany date back to the 12” 
century. For Jews, however, the use of patronymics 
continued into the early 19® century, This has 
caused untold problems for genealogists trying to 
differentiate one Salomon ben Baruch from another 
Salomon ben Baruch. 


Napoleon came to the rescue. In 1809 Jews 
were forced to adopt family names. The restrictions 
in Prussia provided they could not use the names of 
cities or of famous families (although we know that 
subsequentiy many Jews were named after the towns 
of Bamberg, Frankfurt, Hamburg, etc) The 
Prussiarı Edict of March 1812 also forced Jews to 
make a declaration of family names within six 
months. In 1845 the Edict of 1812 was extended to 
those areas not reached previously and in 1847 the 
edict was repeated. Some of these name changes 
were published; I discovered through one of these 
the names of my paternal grandfather’s siblings. A 
copy of that document was displayed, from the 
Personenstasndsregister jüdischer Gemeinden aus 
Westpreussen. Kabinettsordre vom 31sten Oktober 
1845, which I obtained through the Bundesarchiv 
Koblenz—and later discovered was also available at 
the LBI! 

Address Books 

Address books (or city directories) are a 
valuable source of information. In Berlin they have 
been around since 1704 and published yearly since 
1820. In Bamberg they have been issued 
sporadically since 1868. Dresden issued one in 
1702, then others in 1738 and 1740, another one 57 
years later. But don’t think that these books are 
available only for large towns and cities. Many 
smaller towns have them, though often at great time 
intervals. 

It is likely that every town library has a 
complete set of its own directories and that these are 
also available in larger regional libraries. LBI in 
New York has a number of them for larger German 
cities. 

Memorial 
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There are two kinds of memorial books about 
towns—those written by Jews who were forced to 
leave and those written by Gentiles who stayed. The 
former (also called yizkor books) typically speak 
from experience and discuss everyday life—market 
day, religious holidays, etc. The latter typically are 
based on historic information and perhaps interviews 
with one or two aged survivors who moved away. A 
number of well-meaning Gentile authors have tried 
to reconstruct portraits of a community’s lost Jewish 
component. It may surprise some of us to know that 
a lot of historical activity has gone on in postwar 
Germany, with many community histories in print. 

In New York, the Yivo Institute for Jewish 
Research and the Jewish Division of the New York 
Public Library have large collections of yizkor 
books. Smaller collections are in the libraries of 
Yeshiva University and Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion. The LBI is the best 
source for memorial books in the latter category. 


You probably won’t find significant 
genealogical information in such books, but they are 
valuable in describing everyday life in the old 
ancestral town. 
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The German government conducted a census of 
“non-Aryans” in 1938, By this time, of course, 
many Jews had already emigrated. Also, not all 
towns were covered and not everyone was counted. 
Still, this is a valuable document for recent family 
history. 

Sheets filled out by the head of household for 
this survey list all members of the family, their dates 
of birth, whether they, their parents or grandparents 
were Jewish, and if they were college graduates. 
These census data are available on microfilm at the 
LBI and at the Mormon Family History Center in 
Manhattan. 


Mültery Iefrungti 


Jews first served in the Prussian army in the 
campaigns of 1813. When Jews were given civil 
rights in Westphalia in 1808 and in Prussia in 1812, 
many agroed that these new rights carried with them 
the obligation of military service. 

There arc records of Jews who participated in 
the Prussian Liberation Wars of 1813-1815 against 
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Napolcon. An article by this writer in the summer 
1993 issue of Stammbaum discusses the events 
lcading up to this war and lists 125 of the 731 
German-Jewish participants. 

Jewish soldiers also served during the 
revolution of 1848-1850, the 1864 campaign against 
Austria and the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. A 
German booklet published in 1896 by the Committee 
to Combat Antisemitic Attacks lists 67 Jews for the 
first of these 194 for the second. About 6,000 
fought in the Franco-Prussian War. These numbers 
pale in comparison with the scope of World War 1. 
In that war, over 62,000 German Jews served in the 
military and 10,623 were killed. Some sources 
claim over 100.000 Jews participated. The service 
rate was very high, with over 12% of the entire 
German-Jewish population in one of the three 
military branches during World War I. The casualty 
rate clearlv was higher than that of the rest of the 
population. 

A memorial book published in 1933 by the 
Reichsbund Jüdischer Frontsoldaten (Association 
of Jewish Combat Soldiers) lists each of the 
casualties, including date and place of birth and 
where killed. This valuable volume, Die Jüdischen 
Gefallenen des Deutschen Heeres, der deutschen 
Marine und der deutschen Schutztruppen 1914- 
1918, ıs at the LBI and at Hebrew Union College 
library in Manhattan. 


Other Sources 


Several other sources exist. Records of over 
300 archives in the former East Germany were 
recently published in Quellen zur Geschichte der 
Juden in den Archiven der Neuen Bundeslaender. 
This book includes a large number of listings of such 
data as Schutzjuden (protected Jews), taxes paid, 
legal matters involving Jews, community records, 


SACHSENHAUSEN —- A FIRST 
GLIMPSE By Peter Lande 


Sachsenhusen is one of the less well known 
camps. Located north of Berlin, in the late 1930s it 
was known as an “easy” camps where political 
prisoners were sent and where Jews were 
imprisoned to convince them that they should 
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and many other items of interest to family historians. 
The book is described in this issue of Stammbaum 
by Dr. Frank Mecklenburg of the LBI. 

Another potential goldmine is the Bernhard 
Brilling Collection at the Jewish Museum in 
Frankfurt. This contains hundreds of boxes of 
genealogical material by the former rabbi and 
leading German-Jewish genealogist, who came from 
Breslau. It is not properly indexed and funding is 
ncoeded to accomplish this Herculcan task. 


In addition to these “new” sources, there are 
also several established older sources of information 
on German-Jewish gencalogy. One is the well- 
known Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden 
(Comprehensive Archives of German Jews). This is 
a massive collection of data on German-Jewish 
communities, family trees and other items of interest 
to genealogists. It was assembled by the noted 
German-Jewish genealogist Jacob Jacobson under 
heroic conditions prior to World War Il. A part of 
this collection is at the LBI in New York. 


An even larger part of the Gesamtarchiv is in 
the town of Coswig in the former East Germany, in 
a branch of the Bundesarchiv in Potsdam. Legally 
this is the property of the Centrum Judaicum in 
Berlin and one needs permission from them to access 
this material. The balance of the Gesamtarchiv is in 
the Central Archives of the History of the Jewish 
People in Jerusalem. Another source for 20" 
century data is the various lists of deportations from 
points around Germany and the Netherlands. Some 
of these are at the LBI,; others are at YIVO and other 
archives in New York and Israel. 


emigrate. In addition, large numbers of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and gypsies were sent there. In the 1930s 
its “population” hovered around 2,000. However, in 
the 19408 its size and nature changed dramatically to 
28,000 inmates in 1943 and 47,000 immates in 
1944. It also became known as a as a camp where 
prisoners were worked to death. Altogether, about 
200,000 persons passed through or died in 
Sachsenhausen. 
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Sachsenhausen was also unusual in another re- 
spect. Unlike other camps located in Germany, e.g. 
Dachau, Buchenwald, Flossenburg, virtually no 
records have boen available on the persons who had 
been there. It was not until 1994 when Russia 
allowed access to records seized in Germany (the 
Osobvi files), that such information became 
available. 


nfe i vailabl H M 


The United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum’s Research Institute has now acquired 6 
reels of microfilm (RG-11.001M.20 reels 84-90) as 
well as some additional material, which give a 
partial glimpse into this project. This glimpse is 
particularly valuable for persons doing research on 
German Jews. 


Most of the filmed information relates to the 
period 1938-1940 and consists of two types of 
information. First, there are extensive alphabetical 
lists of prisoners entered into, released from and 
transferred elsewhere from Sachsenhausen, as well 
as much smaller lists of persons who died there. In 
addition, the Research Institute has a short list 
prepared by postwar Sachsenhausen Museum 
authorities, of about 1,500 names, of Jews who died 
in Sachsenhausen. Given earlier limited access to 
camp files, it is difficult to believe that this is a 
complete list. While in the early years most 
prisoners were released and their ultimate fate 
cannot be established from these records, these lists 
(mostly typewritten and casily legible) can help the 
researcher identify persons of interest to them. 


The second category of information is an 
extensive card file which accompanied inventories of 
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personal property. Prisoners were required to 
provide information on themselves and their next of 
kin and addresses outside the camp. These cards 
arc handwritten and difficult to read but the 
patient researcher may find further information on a 
family. 


The first and last reels in the collection are 
totally different. They contain lists of transfers from 
Auschwitz in 1944, transfers to Mauthausen and 
other transfers whose nature is difficult to establish. 
These lists are in poor condition and provide no 
information on the ultimate fate of those listed. 





Ultimately, all of the persons identified in the 
material will be included in the Research Institute’s 
data bank of Holocaust victims. For the time being, 
however, researchers will have to come personally to 
the Museum and examine material which is held in 
the Institute’s archive. The Institute’s staff is too 
small to respond to mail inquiries. 


The Museum continues to locate and acquire 
material on Sachsenhausen and other camps. 
Currently identified, but not yet available, are a list 
of 30,000 persons who died in Sachsenhausen 
between 1936 and 1942 and a Sachsenhausen “death 
book”, which may be the source of the list or 
something quite different. If these tum out to be as 
valuable as they appear, they will be the subject of a 
future article. 
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EINSTEIN FROM BUCHAU 
By George E. Arnstein 


T*® arc lots of Einsteins originating in the 
SW cormer of Germany, the Swabian region 
which today is party in Bavaria and 
partly in Wuerttemberg. Today it is part of Baden- 
Wuerttemberg with its capital of Stuttgart. 


A recurring piece of family lore is the allegation 
that "we are related to Albert Einstein,” the almost 
stereotypical genius of the 20th century, veritable 
icon of science, brains, and early success. What 
follows is an exploration of the Einstein anccstry, 
with emphasis on Buchau am Federsee, today known 
as Bad Buchau, a minor spa north of Lake 
Constance. 


Research into Albert's ancestry began early. An 
interesting short article, published December 1931 in 
Juedische Familien Forschung, by Aron Taenzer 
provided the essence. He paid tribute to the six 
volumes of Familienregister of the Buchau Jewish 
community which enabled him to go back to the 
middle ofihe 18th century. Many of thesc data were 
microfilmed by the Nazis, for their own racial 
purposes, and thus I accumulated in my computer 
just about all of the 225 pages of the Buchau 
Familienregister, from 1 Jan 1809 to December 
1853, and reaching back to about 1750, 
supplemented by cemetery records which also 
survive. Yes, my maternal Neuburger ancestors 
came from Buchau, and there are Einsteins who 
married Neuburgers [of whom there are two separate 
clans in Buchau, possibly going back to a common 
ancestry.) No, ihey are not visibly related to the 
ancestors of Albert, but I assumed that sooner or 
later everybody in Buchau would be connected to 
everybody else, and this has tumed out to be 
generally true. One of the more prominent "links,” in 
fact, appears below: Marx Einstein, born in Buchau 
in 1822, changed his name to Max, emigrated in 
1844 to Philadelphia, became a Brigadier General in 
the Union Army and later was U.S. Consul in 
Nuremberg. 


The change to a more secular name, or the 
addition of a secular name was very common, while 
Max's relatively early decision to emigrate was 
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ahead of his times, Lots of Jews from Buchau 
emigrated to the United States, especially after the 
revolutionary events of 1848, while others migrated 
to the larger cities like Ulm, where Albert was born. 


Albert, of course, was part of another wave of 
immigration to the United States, the era of the 
Third Reich and its systematic pursuit of racial 
purity. One byproduct was the filming of Jewish 
communal records to identify and persecute Jews. 
Thus many records survived to the present day, even 
though the originals often were lost or destroyed. 


Parts of the Einstein ancestral tree, in English, 
in The Collected P £ Albert Einstei 
Vol.l, "The Early Years 1879-1902", edited by John 
Stachel, Princeton University Press 1987, along with 
a biographical draft written in 1924 by Albert's 
sister, Maja Winteler-Einstein. 


Real spadework, real gencalogical research in 
more recent years has been collected by John 
Bergman, now retired and living in Media, PA. He 
drew on the Bavarian archives which used to be in 
Neuburg/Danube, and now are in Augsburg. I am 
greatiy indebted to him for much of the material 
which follows, along with my own research into 
sources dealing with Buchau and nearby 
Laupheim, and my own family history in this same 
SW comer of Germany, extending into adjacent 
Switzerland and Austria. 


Buchau, an imperial city, had a Jewish 
community, or at least had some Jews living there 
before the Thirty Years War |1618-1648]. Then 
there were none. Of the "modern" Jewish 
community, the first traces appcar in the 17th 
century, beginning with Baruch Mosis Ainstein who 
arrived in 1665; he was from Wangen on Lake 
Constance. His probable son was named Moyses 
who died before 1730. And Moyses had a son, 
David Veith Einstein, who is a documented 
patriarch of Albert's. [For the record: There is an 
alternate interpretation which also begins with 
Baruch Moyses Ainstein, but shows David Veith as 
a son without an intervening generation. 


We know that by 1694 there were ten Jewish 
families in Buchau; they included Moises Einstein 
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and Abraham Neiburger [who is almost certainly the 
patriarch of my Neuburger ancestors]. 

The Einsteins had a family name. In this period 
most German Jews used patronymics: Baruch son of 
Moyses; David son of Veith, for example. Still, the 
records for Buchau and adjacent Kappel show 
others with family names before they were mandated 
early in the 19th century, after Buchau became part 
of the Kingdom of Wuerttemberg. But even with 
family names the Register shows such cognomen as 
Moyses Einstein der Aeltere [the Elder]. Also worth 
noting is the narrow vocabulary of first names, as 
well as the almost rhythmic repetition over the 
generations, eventually to be secularized: Hirsch 
likely became Heinrich; Veit or Faid became 
Ferdinand; Mayer or Moses became Max, Martin or 
Moritz; and by the 20th century the names became 
even more secular and patriotic: Otto, Albert, 
Siegfried, Fritz and Hans. For that matter, the 
Buchau memorial for the dead of World War I 
includes five Jews, roughly proportionate for a small 
town where the Jewish population had decreased 
from its high of about 30 percent in the 19th 
century. 


What is certain is that in the middle of the 18th 
century there were several male Einsteins in Buchau, 
possibly brothers of David Veith, possibly sons of 
Moyses who died before 1730. These possible 
brothers were Leeb known as Leopold; Abraham; 


Six Generations of Einstein 


1--David Veit EINSTEIN-1719 ( -1763) 
sp-Caroline EHRLICH-1720 
2-- Naphtali EINSTEIN-1011 ( -1799) 
sp-Helene STEPPACH-1668 
3- Judith EINSTEIN-649 (1750-1834) 
sp-Heinrich Moses THANNHAUSER-2416 
(1751-1831) 
4-- Heinrich THANNHAUSER-4177 (1781-1825) 
4-- Henriette THANNHAUSER-4139 (1789-1823) 
sp-Immanuel RIESER-4140 (1780) 
5-— Moses RIESER-4638 (1823) 
sp-Cecilia ESSINGER-2426 (1829) 
5-- Rebecca RIESER-4637 (1823-1856) 
sp-Salomon KIRSCHBAUM-4732 (1827) 
6-- Hermann KIRSCHBAUM-4733 (1854) 
4-- Adelheid THANNHAUSER-4178 (1795-1831) 
3- Joseph EINSTEIN-2188 (1754-1834) 
sp-Helene ESSINGER-2189 (1759-1822) 
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Joseph who is the father of Moyses the Younger [b. 
1739], and an unknown who is the father of David 
the Younger [cited 1722-1756]. They had lots of 
descendants, some of whom intermarried, in addition 
to other Einstein branches in other localities from 
Laupheim to St. Gall where even today there is a 
Hotel Einstein. Again, they are probable descendants 
of old Baruch, and if they are not, they are probably 
related in some other way, but the records do not 
permit certainty. 


Ironically, the last person to be buried in the 
Buchau Jewish cemetery, which still exists, was 
Siegbert Einstein in 1968, a second cousin of Albert 
and almost certainly a direct descendant of old 
Baruch. Siegbert, a lawyer, had been deported 
during World War Il, then returned to Buchau where 
he served as deputy mayor. His descendants keep a 
low profile. 


The Chart. What follows is a tight printout from my 
computerized data. It is confined to six generations, 
shows years rather than complete dates, and omits 
details as to place of birth and death or burial [where 
known]. It also omits all notes which refer to 
microfilmed data, cemetery records and other 
sources. sp means spouse. Numbers in the left 
margin indicate generations; numbers after names 
are arbitrary. They are Record Identification 
Numbers [RIN] which apply only to my own files. 


4-- Jakob EINSTEIN-21% (1785-1875) 
sp-Katharina ERLANGER-1522 (1790-1840) 
5-- Helene EINSTEIN-1134 (1812-1888) 
sp-Hermann (Heinrich) NEUBURGER-2128 
(1807-1882) 
6-- Roeschen NEUBURGER-2183 (1843) 
6-- Sophie NEUBURGER-2184 (1844) 
6-- Sara NEUBURGER-2185 (1846) 
6-- Samuel NEUBURGER-2186 (1848-1885) 
sp-Louise GUGGENHEIM-2557 (1855) 
6-- Hedwig NEUBURGER-2187 (1850) 
5- Sara EINSTEIN-2196 (1817) 
sp-Isak Hirsch BERNHEIM-1986 (1817) 
6-- Therese BERNHEIM-2378 (1852) 
6-- Leopold BERNHEIM-2379 (1853-1941) 
sp-Mathilde MOOS-4327 (1855-1933) 
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6-- Josef BERNHEIM-2380 (1854) 
6-- Ida BERNHEIM-2381 (1855) 


5-- Max (x-Marx) EINSTEIN Brig. Genl.-2197 
(1822-1906) 
sp-Helena GUGGENHEIM-2669 
5-- Hirsch Hermann EINSTEIN-2198 (1825) 
sp-Helene Hindele LOEWENTHAL-3734 
(1831-1895) 
6-- Rocsle EINSTEIN-3735 (1853-1938) 
sp-Ignatz SCHMAL-3743 ( -1929) 
6-- Adolph EINSTEIN-3736 (1857) 
6-- Bertha EINSTEIN-3738 (1859-1942) 
6-- Louise EINSTEIN-3739 (1861-1905) 
6-- Josef EINSTEIN-3740 (1863-1938) 
sp-Sara BEISINGER-3744 (1865-1937) 
6-- Simon "Sigmund" EINSTEIN-3741 (1864) 
sp-Sophie REIS-3750 (1864) 
6-- Ruppert Robert EINSTEIN-3742 (1868) 
sp-Rachel Recha WEIL-3760 (1876) 
5-- Moses EINSTEIN-2199 (1831) 
sp-Elise BOLAK-3725 (1833-1862) 
sp-Jette RIESER-3726 (1836-1903) 
6- Therese EINSTEIN-3727 (1864-1864) 
6-- Hedwig EINSTEIN-3728 (1867) 
sp-Henry POLLAK-3732 
6-- Mina EINSTEIN-3729 (1868) 
sp-Gabriel HAYMANN-3733 
6-- Sara EINSTEIN-3730 (1872-1942) 
6-- Jacob EINSTEIN-3731 (1877) 
5-- Henriette EINSTEIN-2200 (1834) 
sp-Marx KOHN-3625 (1834) 
6-- Hermann KOHN-3626 (1865) 
6- Therese KOHN-3627 (1869) 
6-- Rosina (Sara) KOHN-3628 (1870) 
6-- Emil (Israel) KOHN-3629 (1873) 
6-- Minette (Sara) KOHN-3630 (1877) 
4— Rebecka EINSTEIN-2191 (1788-1865) 
sp-Abraham ESSINGER-2417 (1773-1836) 
5-- Sara ESSINGER-2418 (1804-1875) 
sp-Isak NEUBURGER-1562 (1799-1876) 
6-- Fanny NEUBURGER-2429 (1843) 
6-- Mathilde NEUBURGER-2430 (1845) 
5-- Judith ESSINGER-2419 (1807) 
sp-David THANNHAUSER-4032 (1807-1858) 
5-- David ESSINGER-2420 (1809-1892) 
sp-Babette STERN-4613 (1835-1922) 
6-- Julius ESSINGER-4614 (1861-1932) 
5-- Helene ESSINGER-242] (1812-1899) 
sp-Moses ESSINGER-1732 (1807-1872 
6-- Jacob ESSINGER-2428 (1847-1849) 
5- Jakob ESSINGER-2422 (1814-1884) 
sp-Jette DESSAUER-4615 (1833-1917) 
6-— Mathilde ESSINGER-46 16 (1861) 
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6-- Klara ESSINGER-4617 (1862) 
5-- Gertrud ESSINGER-2423 (1817) 
5-- Hirsch ESSINGER-2424 (1819) 
5-- Helene ESSINGER-2425 (1821) 
5-- Cecilia ESSINGER-2426 (1829) 
sp-Moses RIESER-4638 (1823) 
**+* SEE PAGE I FOR CHILDREN *** 
5-- Jette ESSINGER-2427 (1832) 
4- Judith EINSTEIN-2192 (1790-1864) 
sp-Abraham Wolf HOHENEMSER-3724 
(1787-1858) 
4— Sara EINSTEIN-4141 (1796-1871) 
sp-Immanuel RIESER-4140 (1780) 
5-- Eugen EINSTEIN-1702 (1850-1866) 
sp-Judith EINSTEIN-2495 (1820-1889) 
5- Simon EINSTEIN-2496 (1852-1872) 
5- Helene EINSTEIN-3896 (1856-1912) 
5-- Martin EINSTEIN-2497 (1859-1933) 
sp-Sally DREIFUSS-2498 (1864-1938) 
6-- August EINSTEIN M.D.-2500 (1893-1918) 
6-- Siegbert EINSTEIN-2499 (1898-1968) 
sp-Else SCHLITTLER-4352 (1889-1977) 
5-- Hedwig EINSTEIN-3897 (1864-1886) 
4- Raphael EINSTEIN-1673 (1806-1880) 
sp-Jette BARUCH-1684 (1812-1852) 
5— Jette Julia EINSTEIN-1685 (1837) 
sp-Siegfried MAYER-3858 
5-- Louise EINSTEIN-1688 (1838) 
sp-Leopold MARX-3876 (1829) 
5-- Karoline EINSTEIN-1689 (1840-1929) 
sp-Heinrich MOOS-3877 
6-- Paul MOOS-4044 (1863-1952) 
6-- Henriette MOOS-1651 (1864-1946 
5-- Jette RIESER-3726 (1836-1903) 
sp-Moses EINSTEIN-2199 (1831) sp-Helene 
NEUBURGER-386 (1818-1851) 
5- Veit EINSTEIN-392 (1843) 
5— Rosalie EINSTEIN-394 (1844) 
5- Siegfried EINSTEIN-395 (1846) 
5-- Hedwig EINSTEIN-396 (1848) 
5-- Marie EINSTEIN-397 (1850) 
sp-Jeannet (Judith) ULLMANN-935 (1821) 
5-- Michael EINSTEIN-973 (1852) 
5-- Joseph EINSTEIN-3584 (1856) 
5-- Emanuel EINSTEIN-3585 (1857) 
4-- Eleanora EINSTEIN-1705 (1805) 
sp-Salomo BOLACK-4355 (1799-1840) 
5- Moritz BOLLACK-4709 (1837) 
5-- Salomon BOLLACK-4710 (1840) 
4— Abraham Veit EINSTEIN-1706 (1809-1895) 
sp-Nanette ERLANGER-1708 (1819-1886) 
5-- Emilie EINSTEIN-1709 (1847) 
5-- Isak EINSTEIN-1710 (1848) 
5- Felix EINSTEIN-1711 (1849) 
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*** SEECol. 1 FOR CHILDREN *** 
4-- Abraham EINSTEIN-2194 (1798-1878) 
sp-Babette KOHN-2 195 (1806-1879) 
5-- Helene EINSTEIN-2201 (1831) 
5-- David EINSTEIN-2202 (1833) 
5— Joseph [Einstein-Bing] EINSTEIN-2203 
(1838-1911) 
3-- Ruppert EINSTEIN-1669 (1759-1834) 
sp-Rebecka OBERNAUER-1670 (1770-1853) 
4-- Hirsch EINSTEIN-1671 (1799) 
sp-Babet Barbara BEER-1845 (1796-1863) 
5-- Jakob EINSTEIN-1846 (1825-1865) 
sp-Mina KAHN-3846 (1830) 
6-- Ida EINSTEIN-3847 (1865-1922) 
sp-Jacob EINSTEIN-1697 (1850-1912) 
5- Sophie EINSTEIN-1847 (1835) 
4-- Judith EINSTEIN-1672 (1802-1870) 
sp-Mayer Joseph KOHN-1680 (1802-1873) 
5-- Joseph KOHN-1681 (1832) 
sp-Clementine MAENDLE-770 (1835-1884) 
6-- Ida KOHN-774 (1859) 
6-- Bertha KOHN-1313 (1861) 
6- Leonhard KOHN-3767 (1864) 
6-- Rudolf KOHN-3768 (1867) 
5-- Hirsch (Hermann) KOHN-1682 (1841) 
4-- Samuel Rupert EINSTEIN-1592 (1804) 
sp-Judith BERNHEIM-756 (1806-1846) 
5-- Adolf EINSTEIN-1700 (1843-1894) 
sp-Sara VIERFELDER-2232 (1852) 
sp-Sigmund VEIT-4475 (1860) 
6-- Rudolf MOOS-3670 (1866-1951) 
HEINRICHSDORF-4476 
6-- Berta MOOS-4473 (1867-1925) 
sp-Max KOHN-4477 (1855-1940) 
6-- Alfred MOOS Dr.-550 (1869-1926) 
sp-Selma GUTMANN-553 (1877-1942) 
6-- Luise MOOS-4474 (1872-1959) 
sp-Gustav NEY-4478 (1858-1920) 
5-- Klementine EINSTEIN-1687 (1842) 
sp-Leopold MARX-4076 (1829-1909) 
5- Rudolf EINSTEIN-16% (1844-1928) 
sp-Fanny KOCH-3865 (1852-1926) 
6-- Hermine EINSTEIN-3874 (1872) 
sp-Ludwig GUMPERTZ-3875 
6-- Elsa EINSTEIN-3866 (1876-1936) 
sp-Rudolf Max LOEWENTHAL-3868 
(1864-1914) 
sp-Albert EINSTEIN PhD-3873 (1879-1955) 
6-- Paula EINSTEIN-3867 (1878) 
sp-Georg MAYER-3883 
5-- Hermann EINSTEIN-1691 (1846) 
5-- Sophie EINSTEIN-1692 (1849) 
4-- Abraham EINSTEIN-1674 (1808-1868) 
sp-Helene MOOS-1683 (1814-1887) 
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5-- Raphael EINSTEIN-1699 (1839-1842) 
5-- August Ignatz EINSTEIN-1693 (1841-1911) 
5-- Jette EINSTEIN-1694 (1844-1905) 
sp-Moses Kosmann DREYFUS-20% 
(1835-1918) 
6-- Martin DREYFUS-3675 (1863) 
6- Anna DREYFUS-3676 (1869) 
sp-Moritz Hirsch STEINER-4168 (1861) 
6-- Bertha DREYFUS-3677 (1871-1942) 
sp-David HOFHEIMER-369% (1854-1906) 
6-- Marie DREYFUS-3678 (1875) 
sp-Peter Hubert WESSEL-3681 (1866) 
6-- Albert DREYFUS-3679 (1878-1893) 
5-- Heinrich EINSTEIN-1695 (1845-1877) 
5-- Hermann EINSTEIN-1696 (1847-1902) 
sp-Pauline KOCH-3878 (1858-1920) 
6-- Albert EINSTEIN PhD-3873 (1879-1955) 
sp-Elsa EINSTEIN-3866 (1876-1936) 
***+ SEE above FOR CHILDREN *** 
6-- Maja (Maria) EINSTEIN-3879 (1881-1951) 
sp-Paul WINTELER-3880 (1882-1952) 
5-- Jacob EINSTEIN-1697 (1850-1912) 
sp-Ida EINSTEIN-3847 (1865-1922) 
*+* SEE above FOR CHILDREN *** 
5- Friederike (Rika) EINSTEIN-1698 (1855- 1938) 
sp-Adolph MOOS-3553 (1853-1926) 
6- Hugo MOOS-3505 (1877-1942) 
sp-Ida HERZFELDER-3506 (1886-1932) 
6-- Carl MOOS-3697 (1880-1959) 
sp-Hilda HIRSCH-3707 (1892-1973) 
6-- Julius MOOS-3698 (1883-1944) 
6- Frieda MOOS-3699 (1885) 
sp-Leopold HIRSCH-3700 (1876) 
4-- David EINSTEIN-1675 (1810) 
sp-Judith (Jette) MAYER-1676 (1812-1862 
5-- Hedwig EINSTEIN-1677 (1846) 
5-- Rudolf EINSTEIN-1678 (1847) 
5— Lena EINSTEIN-1679 (1851) 
5-- Maria EINSTEIN-23 18 (1852) 
3- Veit Hirsch EINSTEIN-972 (1763-1820) 
sp-Karoline (Sophie) ISAK-974 (1768-1851) 
4-- Klara EINSTEIN-1704 (1802) 
4-- Hirsch Veit EINSTEIN-393 (1803-1888) 
5-- Rose EINSTEIN-1712 (1850) 
4-- Helene EINSTEIN-1707 (1812-1840) 
4-- Judith EINSTEIN-401 (1814-1889) 
sp-David NEUBURGER-382 (1808-1884) 
5- Roese [sic] NEUBURGER-402 (1845) 
sp—- LANDAUER-743 
5-- Hedwig NEUBURGER-403 (1847) 
sp-Moritz x-Moses LANDAUER-744 
(1839-1902) 
6-- Rosa LANDAUER-1972 (1867) 
5- Felix NEUBURGER-404 (1850-1873) 
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5-- Siegfried NEUBURGER-405 (1852-1853) 

3-- Helene EINSTEIN-1495 (1764-1840) 
sp-Isak RIESER-1494 (1766-1837) 

4- Esther RIESER-1772 (1798-1849) 
sp-Heinrich ERLANGER-1633 (1792-1871) 


4-- Hirsch Isak RIESER-1773 (1799-1863) 
sp-Helene BING-1829 (1804-1868) 
5-- Veit (Wilhelm) RIESER-2516 (1834) 
2-- Moyses Ihe Older EINSTEIN-1721 (1730-1790) 
sp-Judith HAIMANN-1722 (1748-1818) 
3-- Basilika EINSTEIN-1723 (1766) 
sp-UNKNOWN-1774 
4-- Moses FRANKFURTER-1775 (1801-1861) 
sp-Mathilde x-Magdalene HEIMANN-1927 
(1803-1872 
5—Bertha FRANKFURTER-2346 (1837) 
5-- Heinrich FRANKFURTER-2347 (1838) 
5-- Jakob FRANKFURTER-2348 (1839-1863) 
5-- Klara MAYER-1918 (1837) 
4-- Sara ESSINGER-1731 (1805-1873) 
4-- Moses ESSINGER-1732 (1807-1872) 
sp-Helene ESSINGER-242] (1812-1899) 
*+* SEE above FOR CHILDREN *** 
4-- Judith ESSINGER-1733 (1807) 
sp-Maier Moses MAYER-1524 (1799-1871) 
5-- Sara MAYER-1735 (1837) 
5-- Moses MAYER-1736 (1838) 
5-- Angela MAYER-1737 (1842) 
4-- Hermann ESSINGER-1734 (1810) 
3-- Leopold EINSTEIN-1726 (1779-1836) 
sp-Marianne LEVI-801 (1788-1848) 
4— Nehemias EINSTEIN-799 (1823-1868) 
sp-Fanny NEUBURGER-3% (1829-1904) 
5- Leopold EINSTEIN-2471 (1854) 
5- Michael EINSTEIN-2472 (1858) 
5-- Marie EINSTEIN-2473 (1860) 
5-- Hermann EINSTEIN-2474 (1861) 
5-- Ida EINSTEIN-2475 (1863) 
3- Simon EINSTEIN-1727 (1782-1847) 
sp-Karoline Jeanette EINSTEIN-1743 (1793-1875) 
4— Judith EINSTEIN-2495 (1820-1889) 
sp-Samuel Rupert EINSTEIN-1592 (1804) 
**+ SEE above FOR CHILDREN *** 
4-- Mathilde EINSTEIN-1792 (1830) 
sp-Gabriel Jacob SCHMAL-1789 (1826-1877) 
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5-- Isidor FRANKFURTER-2349 (1841-1895) 
sp-Caecilie AMSON-4620 (1842-1893) 

5-- Ida FRANKFURTER-2350 (1842) 

5-- Siegfried FRANKFURTER-2351 (1844-1911) 
sp-Sophie HEYMANN-4621 (1850) 

6-- Arthur FRANKFURTER -4622 (1877-1950) 

5— Elias FRANKFURTER-2352 (1845-1881) 
sp-Jeanette HESS-4618 (1853-1924) 

6- Alfred FRANKFURTER-4619 (1876-1944) 

3- Elias EINSTEIN-1724 (1769-1845) 
sp-Karoline LEOPOLD-3942 (1774-1846) 

3-— Veronika EINSTEIN-1725 (1772-1847) 
sp-Jacob David ESSINGER-1728 (1771-1847) 

4-- David ESSINGER-1729 (1801-1869) 

4-- Johanna ESSINGER-1730 (1803-1868) 
sp-Salomon MAYER-1738 (1788-1856 

5-- Karoline MAYER-1905 (1831) 
sp-Salomon KIRSCHBAUM-4732 (1827) 

5- Daniel MAYER-1917 (1833-1867). 
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SIXTY YEARS AGO—JUEDISCHE 
FAMILIEN-FORSCHUNG: 

A CONVERSATION WITH 
ALBERT PHIEBIG 


By Frank Mecklenburg 


egend has it that things used to be better, that 

our legacies are of superior value. And even 

if not everything used to be better, some of 
the legacies are of value. Stammbaum was born out 
of a need for a forum of discussion of the like- 
minded. Sixty years ago, another journal for 
German-Jewish genealogy had already been in 
existence for more than ten years and had still two 
more to go before the it was forced to close in 1938 
in Nazi 3 

Jüdische Familien-Forschung was actually the 
quarterly journal of the Society for Jewish Family 
Research (Gesellschaft für jüdische Familien- 
forschung), started in 1924 by the ophthalmologist 
Dr. Arthur Czellitzer in Berlin. It became a focal 
point for family researchers in German-Jewish 
genealogy, among them Max Markreich, Berthold 
Rosenthal and Bemhard Brilling. They contributed 
to the journal and still today articles from the journal 
are valuable tools. 

Albert Phiebig, a dealer in antique and foreign 
books in White Plains, New York, is probably the 
last of the contributors and collaborators of the 
joumal. Being, of course, a subscriber to 
Stammbaum, how does he see a new German-Jewish 
genealogical jourmal today and what does his 
experience contribute? How popular had family 
research been in those days? 


First, it was a surprise to hear from Albert that 
family research gained more importance after 1933. 
However, when people began realizing that the old 
country had to be left behind, it was important to 
learn more about the “roots” that one could carry 
along to the new country of exile. 


Families had sometimes lived for hundreds of 
years in the same place or area, and one of the ways 
to establish that lcgacy was to take it with them by 
gathering an account of their “roots.” |Germans, on 
the other hand, had to come up with their roots to 
either protect themselves against the Aryan racists or 
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to prove themselves worthy to become members of 
the Nazi party.] People often commissioned work 
on family trees and Albert Phiebig himself helped 
many families establish their history. His most 
elaborate work was in 1936/37—a history of the 
Hirschland family produced in mimeograph book 
form and found in the collection of many families 
within the Hirschland circle. Along with it, he 
compiled a two-volume set of documents and notes 
for individual members of the Hirschland family. 
These two tomes were produced in few copies only, 
for the three branches of the Hirschlands and one 
which Albert kept for himself.. His copy ended up in 
the LBI in New York, 


His Own Roots 


Albert Phiebig found his way to his roots at the 
age of twelve, traveling from Berlin to the ancestral 
grounds in West Prussia—discovering the old 
cemetery and the synagogue built in the center of 
town while on vacation. These excursions left deep 
impressions which accompanied him his entire life. 
Later he joined the group around Dr. Czellitzer and 
the journal Jüdische Familien-Forschung and 
became Czellitzer’s right hand man and secretary of 


From Law to Statistics 


After he was forced to discontinue his legal 
career in 1933 and started to work as the statistician 
of the national Jewish organization, 
Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden, he still 
found time to conduct family research in the 
Prussian archives (Geheimes Preussisches 
Staatsarchiv) in Berlin-Dahlem and other places. 
Others did similar work: the LBI archives in New 
York is holding the collection of Rudolf Simonis, 
who furnished the family trees for many families in 
Berlin and continued his work in exile in Sweden 
(see Claus Hirsch’s article); Rabbi Eduard Duckecz 
in Hamburg was another productive family 
researcher who left a number of family histories. 


About the Society 
The membership list of the Society (a copy of 


the 1935 roster is in the Leo Baeck Institute 
Archives) is rathcr small. However, going over the 
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list, one cannot help noticing that the membership 
was very upper middle class, highiv educated and a 
rather select group of people. 


The President of the Society was Arthur 
Czellitzer, vice-president was Jacob Jacobson, 
archivist of the Gesamtarchiv der deutschen Juden. 
Among the many lawyers, teachers, physicians and 
other professionals of the membership of the Berlin 
chapter were Professor Ismar Elbogen of the 


Hochschule für die Wissenschaft S. 
Otto Hirsch of the Reichsvertretung, Salman 


Schocken. owner of the department store, historian 
Hanns Reissner and author and physician Dr. Felix 
Theilhaber. Other large chapters were in Breslau, 
Frankfurt am Main, Hamburg, Cologne and Leipzig. 
Among the many members outside of Germany, 
Albert pointed out the American member Dr. Kraus, 
who did “spade work” for Malcolm Stem’s book on 
German-Jewish families in America 


Different Approaches to Genealogy 


Albert was reminiscing about making 
distinctions between scholarly-oriented genealogists 
who utilized the archives and worked in an academic 
manner and those who worked in the traditional way. 
‚using family documents and personal reports, but 
who did not go to the Geheimes Preussisches 
Staatsarchiv. Czellitzer himself was on the 


In 1934, Czellitzer had produced a family 
rescarch guide, Mein Stammbaum, a small booklet 
of less than 40 pages providing instructions on how 
to draw up descendants’ tables or antecedent charts. 
He also gave an introduction to sources in state and 
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local archives all over Germany, the history of 
naturalization in the various German states and 
principalities. Much of this still holds as a valuable 
guidance to the complicated paths of research to be 
followed for the German territories. 


Acquiring citizenship usually meant adopting 
the Christian first name/last name concept and, in 
times prior, names did not necessarily have the same 
fixed status as we use today. 


Czellitzer pointed to various other sources for 
name recognition, among them histories of local 
Jewish communities, cemetery records, 
Memorbücher as well as various vital records and 
family documents. All this seemed the more 
necessary since family research had gone out of 
fashion—especially after the turn of the century. As 
Czellitzer pointed out in the introduction to Mein 
Stammbaum. emancipation and assimilation had left 
the false impression that personal merits were all 
that counted in the social fabric. The proud tradition 
of tracing vourself back to famous ancestors and 
lineages, documented in Jichus Briefen and creating 
a Jewish quasi-nobility, had been dropped and many 
testimonies were irretrievably lost. 


How about the connection between family 
history and community history? Only a few 
genealogists made the conncetion. Max Markreich 
worked in Northwest Germany and contributed 
several articles to Jüdische Familien-Forschung over 
the vears. His papers are in the archives of the Leo 
Baeck Institute. [This conversation is to be continued and 10 follow 
in a future issue of Stammbaum Frank Mecklenburg with the 


help of Karen S. Franklin and Claus W. Hirsch 
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WHO WAS JACOB, THE 
14"" CENTURY SANGMEISTER 
OF NUERNBERG? 


By Hans George Hirsch 


In Memory of My Wife 
Helen Strauss Hirsch 


Abstract 


acob Sangmeister, who paid taxes in Nürnberg 

in 1382 and 1388, the most distant, 

documentable ancestor of my wife, cannot have 
been the famous Maharil of Mainz, as Moritz Stern 
concluded in his volume on Nürnberg. Jacob 
Sangmeister had taxpaying adult sons in 1382 and 
1388 and tax-paying adult grandchildren in the 
1390s, which appears impossible for a man born 
around 1355. 


The Discovery of Jacob Sangmeister 


In the spring of 1983, Stefan Loewengart of 
Kiriat-Bialik, Israel, a third cousin of my wife, Helen 
Strauss Hirsch, and, like her, a descendant of the 
Würzburg Chief Rabbi (Oberrabbiner) Abraham 
bing (1752/54-1841) and his son, the Hebrew writer 
and translator, Beer Isachar Bing (c.1783-1843), 
called my attention to the manuscript, Ele Toldot by 
Shlomo  Eitlinger.” He had discovered the 
manuscript in the Stadtarchiv of Frankfurt/Main in 
1982 and, upon his return to Israel, a copy of it in 
the Central Archives for the History of the Jewish 
People in Jerusalem. 


That manuscript contains one sheet for every 
adult Jew or Jewess who died in Frankfurt between 
1241 (the year of a pogrom) and 1828 and, possibly 
up to 1901. A few pages pertain to persons who did 
not live or die in Frankfurt as, for instance, Seligman 
Sack (Zak), who had lived in Nürnberg and died 
there in 1497 but whose father, Symon Sack, had 
died in Frankfurt and whose daughter -after having 
been expelled from Nürnberg—most likely died in 
Frankfurt. 
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The Ele Toldot pages list the name of the 
decedent and the date of death on top, followed by 
sources used, house where the person lived in 
Frankfurt, his or her father, mother, spouse and, 
unfortunately for men only, the children and finally, 
remarks. Loewengart found many generations of 
ancestors of Abraham Bing. However, he did not 
realize that Abraham Bing had been the 12" 
generation descendant of an ancestor who had been 
driven out of Nümberg in 1499.” _ Sixteen 
generations later Stefan Loewengart's mother and 
her brothers were the first generation 10 be born in 
Nürnberg again. And these brothers, their children 
and cousins of theirs—among them my wife—were 
again expelled from Nürnberg in our lifetime! 


Usi Called Ele Tol 


After our visit to Stefan loewengart in Kiriat 
Bialik, I discovered that the Manuscript Department 
of the Hebrew National and University Library on 
the Givat Ram Campus in Jerusalem, located only a 
few hundred feet from the site of the Central 
Archives for the History of the Jewish People, owns 
a duplicate original of the manuscript, Ele Toldot. 


Because of the difficulties we encountered when 
we sought access to Ele Toldot and subsequentiy 
wanted to photocopy parts of it, my wife and I 
sponsored the photocopying of the Frankfurt 
original. These photocopies, bound in 34 volumes, 
are now in the Leo Baeck Institute in New York. 
where Stammbaum readers and other descendants of 
Frankfurt Jews have used them for their genealogical 
research. 


Ele Toldot contains references to the Nürnberg 
Juden-Zinsbücher, i.e. tax register. These were 
transliterated and published by Moritz Stern in “Die 
israelitische Bevölkerung der deutschen Städte, Vol. 
II, Nürnburg im Mittelalter,” Kiel: 1894-1896. 
With the help of that source, the names and dates of 
death in Nürnberg of the parents, patemal 
grandfather and patrilincal great-grandfather of 
Beslein, the mother of Seligman Sack and 
grandmother of his expelled daughter could be 
established (see table ). 
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The first Nürnberg Judenzinsbuch (tax 
register). 1381-1433, documents the ancestry of 
Beslein. It mentions her father, Johel, who died in 
Nürnberg after 1434, her mother, Gütt (Johel’s wife) 
who died in Nürnberg in 1439, Johel’s father Mair 
or Meir. who, strangely, is recorded as from 
Ingolstadt and died in Nürnberg in 1419 and the 
latter’s father, Jacob Sangmeister* who paid taxes in 
Nürnberg in 1382 and 1388. 


The table shows the documented identity of the 
22 generations from Jacob Sangmeister's to my 
wife, Helen Strauss Hirsch. The onlv weak link in 
the chain is the daughter of Seligman Sack—the 
ancestor who was expelled from Nürnberg in 1499. 
We don't know her name. She is recorded as (1) 
the daughter of Seligman Sack, (2) the widow of 
Slama (Schlomo) from Worms who died in 
Nürnberg in 1497/98 and was the father of Fraje, 
their daughter, and (3) the wife of her second 
husband, Rabbi Israel Rheinbach 


Jacob Sangmeister is first mentioned on folio 
14a ofthe Erstes Nürnberger Judenzinsbuch 1381- 
1433, transliterated on page 28 of Stem’s book: 
“Jacob sangmeister und Meir und Mosse sein sun 
und Symon also his son paid 10 gulden.” This entry 
is ın the midst of a long enumeration of other 
taxpavers prcceded by the date, Jan. 8, 1382 

The second and onlv other direct mention is on 
folio 32b, page 35 of Stern, under the date of Mav 
26. 1388: Jacob sankmeister (sic) and his son paid 5 
gulden. 

Under the date of Nov. 28, 1392, Mair's 
daughter Surl and Mair’s brother Symon “swore” 
i.e. thev acknowledged, that they owed taxes of 3 
and & heller, respectively, (Stern, p. 44) and on Sept. 
25, 1394, she paid 8 gulden for the past and 4 
gulden a year currently (p. 40). 

The next entry pertaining to the family is on 
folio 40a, p.38 of Stern, dated Aug. 28, 1396: Mair 
from Ingolstadt, the “sankmeister’s” (sic) son pays 6 
gulden a year. Under the date of July 31. 1398, 
Johel, the son of Mair from Ingolstadt, paid 6 gulden 
for the vear. (This refers to Jacob Sangmeister’s 
grandson) (Stern, p. 42) 
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The Generations from Jacob Sangmeister to 
Helen Strauss Hirsch 
Pl 
01Jacob Sangmeister (paid laxes in Nbg. 1382 & 1388) 
02Mair or Meir von Ingolstadt Nbg. 1419 


03Johel (married to Gütt) Nbg. after 1434 
Gütt (wife) Nbg. 1434 
04Beslein Nbg. after 1447 

Symon (husband) Ffm. c. 1444 


05Seligman Sack (Zak) Nbg. afler 2 Aug. 1497 

06Daughter (name unknown)—most likely died in 
Ffm. after death of second husband in Ffm in 1503. 
Her first spouse was Slama (Schlomo) from Worms 
(died in Nbg. 1497/8) 


07Fraje Ffm. c. 1516 
08Gutlin Ffm. 1549 
09Fogel Ffm. 19Apr 1550 
1Oltsek Ffm. 15Apr 1585 
11Mosche zum Roten Schild Ffm. 19Jul 1635 
l2lısek Hase Ffm. 18Jan1680 
13Herts zum Hasen Ffm. 5 Oct 1700 
l4Ester (m. Ber Bingen Weiler 

Günzburg) Ffm. 17Apr 1718 
15David Bingen Ffm. 31 Aug 1743 
I6Enosch Bingen Ffm. 28Mar 1796 


17Abraham Bing, Oberrabbiner 
18Beer Isachar Bing 
19Salomon B. Bing 


Wbg. 1Mar 1841 
Schf. 17Apr 1843 
Nbg. 12Sep 1878 


20Marie Bing Hirsch Nbg. 9Feb 1900 

21Olga Hirsch Strauss Nbg. 13Nov1935 

22Helen Strauss Hirsch MD 14Mar 1994 
(born Nbg. 14 May 1921) 

Note: Ffm. Frankfurt/Main; Nbg.=Nürnberg; 


Schf.=Scheinfeld: Wbg. = Würzburg; MD=Marvland 


Coul Sangmeister Hav the Maharil? 
At the end of his volume on Nürnberg, under 
the heading Supplements and Corrections, Stern 
concludes that Jacob Sangmeister was no other than 
the Maharil (Morenu haRav Jacob halevi, also 
known as Mölln). The Maharil was born in Mainz 
around 1355, succeeded his father, Rabbi Mosche 
ben Rabbi Jekutiel haLevi there around 1390, retired 
to Worms shortly before his death, and died and was 
buried there in 1427. He was one of the giants of 
the German rabbinate. His influence on the religious 
service ritual has lasted through the centuries. It 


would be flattering, indeed, to agree with Stern and 
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to consider my late wife and our children and 
grandchildren descendants of ihe Maharil. 

It is impossible, however, for a man bom 
around 1355 to have had adult, taxpaying sons in 
1382 and 1388. I interpret the recording of the Jan. 
8, 1382 tax payment by Jacob Sangmeister and Meir 
and Mosse his son and Symon also his son as 
pertaining to adult sons, since young children are 
ordinarily not mentioned. The May 26, 1388 entry 
again refers to Jacob sankmeister and his son. 
Furthermore, three of the four entries of the 1390s 
mentioned above clinch my argument: Here we have 
Surl, Jacob Sangmeister's granddaughter first 
“swearing” a tax obligation, then paying a tax and 
so docs Johel, a grandson of Jacob Sangmeister. A 
Man approsching age 40 or in his early forties 
cannot have adult, taxpaying grandchildren. 


None of the articles on the Maharil in the 
Jüdisches Lexikon (1929), Encyclopedia Judaica 
(1972) and other standard 20” century Jewish 
encyclopedias suggest that as a young man and 
before assuming the rabbinate in his native Mainz 
around 1390 he served as a cantor in Nümberg. 


Arnd Müller in Geschichte der Juden in 
Nürnberg 1146-1945 (Nürnberg, 1968), mentions 
that in the year 1382 the Rabbi Jakob Halevi became 
Sangmeister. We do not know Müller’s source for 
calling him a rabbi and Levite. However, Ettlinger, 
on his sheet for “Majer aus Nürnberg. um 1500" 
refers to Majer’s father Joel as a Levite; and Joel 
was evidentiy a patrilineal descendant of Jacob 
Sangmeister. 


Finally, mention must be made of a remark by 
Würfel, Andreas, Historische Nachrichten von der 
Juden-Gemeinde, welchen ehehin in der Reichsstadt 
Nürnberg angericht gewesen aber anno 1499 
ausgeschaffet worden (Nürnberg, 1755). Würfel 
writes: “Rabbi Jakob weil theilt mit dass bei 
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seinem Aufenthalt in Nürnberg der Mehari 
Molen... ... ” (Rabbi Jacob Weil relates that during 
his stay in Nürnberg the Maharı Molen) “Rabbi 
Jakob Levi, die Erlaubnis gegeben habe, für sich 
eine hohe Schule zu führen...” (Rabbi Jacob Levi 
gave permission to conduct an academy for himself). 
The possessive pronoun, during his stay in Nürnberg 
must be construed as referring to himself, i.e. R. 
Jacob Weil and not to the Maharil. 


To my knowledge, Moritz Stern’s claim that 
Jacob Sangmeister was the Maharil has not been 
contradicted in literature during the more than 100 
years since his volume on Nürnberg was published. 
Stern was an outstanding rabbi, scholar, librarian, 
archivist and historian. He spent most of his 
working life as the chief librarian of the Jewish 
community in Berlin. He published books and 
scientific papers over a period of half a century and 
he continued to write in Haifa, Palestine, where he 
found refuge after he had to leave Nazi Germany. 
However, despite his prestige and my status as a 
mere amateur genealogist, I feel his claim that Jacob 
Sangmeister was the Maharil must not remain 
unchallenged. 





ENDNOTES 

ı In addition to the late Stefan Loewengart, I am indebted to 
Margot Löbhöffel of the Office of the Mayor of Nümberg and 
to Archivoberinspcktor Friedrich of the Nürnberg branch of 
the Bavarian State Archives for leading me to the sources for 
this paper. 


2 Loewengart previously published works on the Bing family, 
some privately published, some in the LBI Bulletin (1981). 


3 Abraham Bing was also an 11" generation descendant of the 
goldsmith Mosse, Mostel or Mosche ben Joseph halevi, who 
was expelled from Nürnberg in 1499. I hope to report the 
goldsmith’s fascinating story in a future paper. 


4 Sangmeister, of course, is a fitting German word for Cantor 


or Hazzan, although in modern German the profession is 
known as Vorsänger or Vorbeter. 
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AUFBAU OBITUARY 
INDEXING PROJECT 


By Harry A. Katzman 


In Volume I. Number 2 issue of Stammbaum, | 
wrote about the project of indexing the entire obituary 
notices which appeared in AUFBAU (the German- 
language Jewish newspaper published in New York) 
since its inception over 60 years ago. After carcful 
consideration, we have also included the indexing of 
such happy events as marriages, special birthdays, 
anniversaries, etc. 


The project started in 1993 but has been 
bogged down recently due to a shortage of volunteer 
help. This Index could be a valuable source of data 
and information for people researching events which 
occurred mostly in this country. 


AUFBAU is an American publication, which 
used to be published weckly and is now issued 
biweekly and is written mostly in German. It deals 
with topics of interest to German-Jewish people 
Historically, such immigrants were its primary 


One of the important items in this biweekly 
journal--mostly of interest to genealogists—is the 
obituary page. The “Simcha” pages are important 
too, as they list data besides the names of 
celebrants—dates of birth, dates of death of 
deceased relatives, town or village of origin in 
Germany, as well as descendants and addresses of 
the parties concerned. 


It is most likely that every genealogist 
researching his or her German-Jewish background 
has had relatives listed in AUFBAU at some time 
since its inception. With the project halfway done, I 
personally have gathered much reliable information 
and important data from the indexing,. 


We were fortunate to locate all the back issues 
of AUFBAU at the library of Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati. They have lent us the 
microfilms of all back issues. To date we have 
copied about half of them—some thirty years’ 
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worth. The task ahead is tremendous and can only 
be completed by volunteers willing to do a service 
for the fellow German-Jewish genealogists. We 
have been fortunate t0 have a few such volunteers 
and I want to thank them for their time and resources 
to get this project under way. Particular thanks to 
Emie Kaufman, Hans Bonheim, Howard Siegel and 
Peter Cullman for their assistance. 


Eventually we would like to put this indexed 
material on disk or CD-ROM, so that everyone can 
access this data more easily. We are still working 
out the details. We have had discussions about this 
subject and are eagerly looking for help from experts 
in computer database programming. If you can give 
some time in copying the microfilms or hard copies, 
or in programming, please contact me at 1601 
Cougar Court, Winter Springs, Florida 32798. 
Phone: (407) 365-4672. E-mail: NAWH61A 


Mpeg om U 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Hamburg Memorial Book 


Hamburger juedische Opfer des National- 
sozialismus Gedenkbuch, Staatsarchiv Hamburg, 
Gmbh (Neustadt a.d. Aisch, Verlagsdruckerei 
Schmidt H, 1995) Price: 33 DM. 


Anyone interested in German-Jewish genealogy 
should be well acquainted with Juergen Sielemann, 
the author of numerous articles on research 
methodology and sources of information in 
Germany. He has also helped many people seeking 
information on Jewish families in Hamburg. What 
they may not be aware of is that, for over five years, 
he has been working on a memorial book listing 
those Hamburg Jews who died in the Holocaust. 
This book, whose title translates to _ Hamburg’s 

ish_Victi f_Nati iali M 1 
Bock, has now been published and it is a model for 
all such books. 


Working from the 1939 “Jewish census” and 
other Hamburg material, as well as deportation lists 
and concentration camp records, Sielemann was able 
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to establish the fate of nearly 90 percent of those 
Hamburg Jews believed to have perished in the 
Holocaust. The book lists alphabetically 8,877 men, 
women and children who were murdered or 
committed suicide during the Holocaust. This 
unusually high coverage is in sharp contrast with 
many other city memorial books, e.g. Berlin, which 
were often only able to establish the fate of less than 
half of Jewish residents, or even the Gedenkbuch. 


This memorial book also differs from other 
books in that it lists not only date and place of birth, 
but also intermediate stops on the way to death. For 
example, Ketty Goldschmidt nee Felsenstein, bom 
July 11, 1896 in Leipzig, was deported June 23, 
1943 to Theresienstadt and then sent on October 4, 
1944 to Auschwitz, where it is presumed she died. 
As is the case with other memorial books, persons 
are included where records show that they were 
deported to death camps and no further evidence of 
life was later discovered, even though the exact date 
of death is not known. 


The list also includes those Jews of Polish 
origin who were deported to Poland as carly as 
1938, and who are believed 10 have died in the 
Holocaust, as well as those who fled Germany only 
to be caught later in other European countries. 
Survivors are not included, nor are those about 
whom nothing is known other than that they were 
alive in 1939. 


Finally, while maybe not of primary importance 
to genealogists, Juergen Sielemann and the city of 
Hamburg deserve special thanks for avoiding 
publishing the usual memorial book—which often 
looks like a telephone book—but rather preparing 
and publishing a book which presents the names 
contained therein with dignity and care. 

Reviewed by Peter Lande 


Wankheim Cemetery Book 
Der Jüdische Friedhof Wankheim by Frowald Gil 


Hüttenmeister and Elka and Jan Maier (Stuttgart: 
Konrad Theiss Verlag). 
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Many books have been written in recent times, 
by many authors, all covering the same subject, 
namely a German-Jewish community, its people, its 
synagogue and its cemetery synagogues have been 
restored in certain communities, even when no Jews 
live within miles of these synagogues. These books 
are an invaluable source of information and 
genealogical data. I have gathered much 
genealogical data from these writings and am 
therefore thankful to the authors, photographers and 
documenters. 


The cemetery in the little town of Wankheim 
ncar Tübingen, in Württemberg, was also used by 
the Jewish communities of Dusslingen, Tübingen 
and Reutlingen. Each tombstone is photographed, 
numbered and bears a translation into German of the 
text on the stone. There is also a Hebrew translation 
of the inscription. Each page also describes the 
person, naming, his parents, spouse, and children 
(with their birthdays) and converts the Hebrew 
calendar into the Gregorian. It also lists the graves 
of other relatives in the cemetery and gives other 
sources of information. Some pages even give 
detailed genealogies together with the children’s 
occupations. 


Of all the books I have seen on this subject, this 
is by far the most detailed and newsworthy. In 238 
pages it lists 140 graves in minute detail. I highly 
recommend this book to anyone with ancestors from 
the above-named towns. 
Reviewed by Harry Katzman 


German Genealogy Guide 


Taschenbuch fuer Familiengeschichtsforschung by 
Wolfgang Ribbe and Eckart Henning. 11" Edition. 
(Neustadt an der Aisch: Verlag Degener & Co., 
1995, 640 pages) 


Many readers may not be aware of this basic 
reference book on German genealogy which is the 
work in its field. The eleventh edition, like its 
predecessors, is actually a compendium of articles 
by more than 20 authors on various subjects in the 
field of genealogy. The subjects of various articles 
are clearly identified in the table of contents and in 
the closing index. Each article also contains 
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footnotes and some have a bibliography. While 
some of the subjects dealt with—such as coats of 
arms—are not likelv to be of interest to those 
researching German-Jewish gencalogy, many do 
contain useful information for anyone working with 
German-language sources. 


Among the most valuable articles are those 
under the heading “Personengeschichtliche Quellen 
weltlicher Provenienz.” The artie on 
“Buergerbuecher” includes an alphabetical list of 
these books for 145 cities and towns, from Aachen 
through Zug, including material from the 14" 
through 20" centuries. While probably few Jews 
had the status of Buerger in the earlier periods, these 
sources still may vield valuable information on a 
community. More relevant for persons doing 
research are the "Adressbuecher” which began to be 
published in the 19" century and continued in some 
cases even after World War Il. For some towns 
only a single book may exist, e.g. Adorf (1904) 
while for others like Berlin and Hamburg there are 
many. These books are also listed cities in Poland, 
Austria, Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. These 
books are difficult to locate, particularly outside 
Germany, but are certainly worth looking for. 


‘Of lesser interest, but worth noting, is a 
category called “Ortsfamilienbuecher” an 
alphabetical listing of towns where material has been 
published on families. This custom goes way back 
in German history but became popular during the 
Nazi period as a way of proving “aryan” roots. On 
a more positive note, there is a list of publications 
regarding universities and their graduates. 


There is a discussion of Kirchenbuecher (which 
sometimes contained lists of Jews), as well as 
discussions of sources on Huguenots, Mennonites, 
Mormons and, to my pleasant surprise, a 17-page 
section on Jewish genealogy. Much of the material 
in this latter section will offer little new to the 
experienced researcher, but there is a good section 
on the (Gresamtarchiv der deutschen Juden and the 
1939 “Jewish census.” There is also an interesting 
and lengthy bibliography listing books pertaining to 
German Jews, including references to Jewish 
cemeteries. Some editing for future editions might 
be useful, e.g. Toledot is no longer published and 
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Stammbaum is not mentioned, but these are minor 
criticisms. 

Later sections of the book provide 
bibliographies of books and pcriodicals on genealogy 
together with addresses for German publications, 
and lists of archives in Austria and Switzerland. 
There is also a brief discussion of the Zentralstelle 


fuer Personen und Familiengeschichte—Institut 
fuer Genealogie in Friedrichsdorf and the Deutsche 


Zentralstelle fuer Genealogie in Leipzig. The latter 
has extensive holdings of Jewish material, which 
have been filmed by the Mormons. 


This brief review does not do justice to this 
book, which I highly recommend to all genealogists 
who can read German. Much of the material in the 
11" edition is new. 

Reviewed by Peter Lande 


Projects Survey on German Jewry 
Late last year I obtained a copy of the 16" 
edition of Arbeitsinformationen ueber 
Studienprojekte auf dem Gebiet der Geschichte des 
deutschen Judentums und des Antisemitismus 
(Information about research projects in the area of 
German Jewry and antisemitism). This is part of 
Germania Judaica series of the Kölner Bibliothek 
zur Geschichte des deutschen Judentums e.V. The 
volume lists 808 current research efforts in progress 
as of July 1995. Up to six items are included for 
each listing: 
e Author, with address 
e Type of work (e.g. independent research) 
and period of research 
e Scientific direction (i.e. advisor in case of a 
thesis) 
e Institution with which author is affiliated 
e Sources and archives where research is or 
was performed. 
e Planned form of publication —book, 
newspaper article, etc. 


The following is a sample entry from the 
section “Lokalgeschichte bis 1945” (Local History 
until 1945): 

327. Geschichte des juedischen Friedhofs in 
Alsbach/Bergstrasse (History of the Jewish 
cemetery ın Alsbach on the Bergstrasse) 
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FREE: 


e Heinemann, Hartmut, Hessisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv, Mossbacher Strasse 55, 
65187 Wiesbaden 

®e Unabhängige Forschung: 1994-1996. 

e Kommission für die Geschichte der Juden in 
Hessen, Wiesbaden 

«e Hessisches Hauptstaatsarchiv, Stadtarchiv, 
Darmstadt; Hessisches Kommunalarchive 

e Buch 


The Arbeitsinformationen book (and past and 
future volumes in this series) is potentially of great 
use in finding out what research of interest to you is 
in progress. I found about ten listings pertaining to 
ancestral towns, none of which were specıfically 
known to me previously, although in some cases I 
had seen earlier work on similar topics by the same 
author. 


Reviewed by Ralph N. Baer 


MISCELLANY 


Users of the World Wide Web can now access 
information on Stammbaum. By contacting the 
Web at:  http://www.jewishgen.cqsq.com, readers 
may see tables of contents of all past issues. as well 
as indices of place names and family names together 
with the specific issues in which they were cited 


e The Jewish Genealogical Society. Inc. (New 
York) has made a $500 contribution to the 
librasy fund of the Leo Baeck Institute. 
Proceeds of this contribution will be used to 
purchase books of a gencalogical nature, 
according to Karen Franklin, Director of Family 
Research at the LBI. 


® Back issues of Stammbaum are now available 
and may be ordered through the Leo Baeck 
Institute. Issues | through 5 and 6-7 (a double 
issue) are available at $7.00 each on domestic 
orders and $8.00 each outside the U.S. and 
Canada. The complete set of six back issues 
can be purchased for $40 for domestic orders 
and $45 overseas. 


e The 15" S r inar on Jewish 
wıll be held in Boston this year, July 14-19. 
Three sessions—specifically targeted for those 
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with an interest in German-Jewish genealogy— will 
be held on Wednesday. July 17°. From 9:00-9:50 
a.m. Frank Mecklenburg and Karen Franklin of the 
Leo Baeck Institute will give a presentation on 
“German-Jewish Research: Resources in the 
United States.” Between 10:00 and 10:50 a.m., Peter 
Lande will speak about “German-Jewish Research: 
Resources in Germany.” A Special Interests Group 
(SIG) or “Birds of a Feather” group on Germany 
will meet from 1:30-2:50 p.m., led by Dr. 
Mecklenburg. 


e Advertisements for Suchen Mischpoche may be 
placed by remitting $10 payable to Stammbaum, 
c/o the Leo Baeck Institute. Limit length to 1.5 
to 2 column inches. 


SUCHEN MISCHPOCHE 


Searching for information on Sarah Hirsch, bom in 
Hillesheim, now in Rhineland Palatinate, about 1838 
and moved to New Orleans where she married 
Mever Weill from Duttlenheim. Alsace in 1859. 
They lived in Washington, LA during the Civil War, 
then returned to New Orleans. Interested in knowing 
about their youngest child, Mina Weill, born 
1875.Please contact: Leonard R. Robbins, P.O. Box 
838, Cleveland, TX 77328-0838. Internet: 
10300 1.1 16(@compuserve.com. 


Rah a a a I a a ah a ah ka 


Looking for anyone who lived in Breslau (Upper 
Silesia) or Unruhstadt (Grenzmark) between 1920 
and 1938. My late mother, Thea Kaiser (nee Ucko) 
left many photographs which I nced help in 
identifying. Please contact: Ralph Kaiser, 17/205 
St. Bernards Road, Rostrevor 5073, So. Australia 


WARS ARE HE a A HH a a a a a a a 


l am researching these Alsatian names (Bas-Rhin): 


Cann, Goetschfel), Hirsch, Hirtzel, Kahn, 
Kaufmann, Landauer, Lazare, Leiser, Levy, 
Mandel, Meiss. Netter. Rueff, Ruff, Salomon, 
Schwab, Weil. In Hesse-Darmstadt: Sternfels and 
Kaufman. \n Frankfurt/Main: Adelman. In 
Bavaria:Huertenbauer. Please contact: Carl 
Henry, 1050 Fifth Ave., Apt. IIF,. NY 10028. 


FERRIEEEEE 
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Researching the following names: 

Altschüler: Meisenheim (Rheinland-Pfalz) 
Bonem: (Rheinland/Pfalz and Mosel region)- 
Trier. Trintenheim, Koenen, Greven-macher, 
Luxembourg City 

Cohn: Wronke (now Wronki, Poland) near Posen. 
Gochsheimer: Mainz (Rheinland-Pfalz) 

Pollack: Rüthen. Bonn (Nordrhein-Westfalen) 
Unrich: Meisenheim (Rheinland-Pfalz) 

Wolf: Worms (Rheinland-Pfalz) 

Please contact Julia Bonem, 517 West 113“ Street 
Apt. 65, New York, NY 10025 
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I am interested in locating gencalogical records for 
the following communities: Falkenberg and Kallies 
(both Pommern), Gractz (Posen) and 
Berkenbrügge/Kreis Arnswalde (probably Pommern 
or Posen). I am researching these family names: 
Birnrey (or Birnbrei), Jacobsohn, Kronheim, Bik, 
Friedlander and Levy. Contact: Henry Bimbrey, 
1501 Regency Walk Drive, Decatur. GA 30033. 
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